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PREFACE TO THE SECOND 

Edition 


In 1999 this small book was printed, boxed, shipped here and 
there in a hopscotch journey of presentations and readings from 
New York City to Toronto, shelved in the last remaining inde¬ 
pendent bookstores of the twentieth century, and eventually spent 
many years stacked in a slowly dwindling edifice of boxes as it sold 
or was given away. Very slowly. 

The stories gathered in Speaking Like An Immigrant represent so 
many things that it was a book that failed to make a direct hit. It 
was not radical enough in a community already radicalized by our 
own activist work, and too subtle at a time when we had grown too 
sophisticated for this simple collection. The book was supported 
by the award of an Astraea Lesbian Fiction prize in the first year of 
its creation, in 1991 when, for the first time in my life as a writer, I 
was able to take time off just to write. Instead, I used the time the 
award had given me to continue much of the political work I had 
been doing for fifteen years, and would carry on for the next ten. 
The groundbreaking monthly zine, COLORLife! was one of the 
fruits of this work, as was the creation of the People of Color Les¬ 
bian Gay Bisexual Two-Spirit Steering Committee that sponsored 
the first POC contingent at the New York City Pride March, and 
my participation as Keynote Speaker at the 1992 Outwrite Lesbian 
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& Gay Writers Conference held in Boston that year. The first draft 
of my first novel; Living At Night was written during that time. The 
shape for this collection that I envisioned being titled, “Welcome 
To America” finally emerged and 

landed in a file folder. It was 1992, the year of the Quincentennial. 

Collectively, I think in those days we were also witnessing the 
aftermath of the first Iraq war, perhaps the most disgraceful and 
horrific hostile action by the US until then, and the entire world 
seemed to wake up to what an empire can do, given enough fire 
power and five hundred years. I understood that what I often found 
myself writing about had to do with the significance of the quin¬ 
centenary age that changed an entire continent, but I could not 
express, not adequately, the pain and the fragmentation of our his¬ 
tory as Latin/Americans. I only knew, as a writer of small 
moments, of small truths, that these are every bit as relevant today 
as they were the day before and the day before that. What I could 
write, was about a personal process of shifting from one language 
to another, the creation of an immigrant culture, identity found in 
words, a small metaphor for existentialist angst of the political kind. 

This second edition has been re-edited and expanded, with the 
stories now organized in chronological order. Following the title 
story, “Speaking Like An Immigrant,” written in 1996 after my 
return to Chile after 30 years, we jump back to “Dream of Some¬ 
thing Lost,” 1978, “Cuento de Jalohuin,” from 1979, and move for¬ 
ward to 2005, with “Passage.” Two stories, “La virgen en el 
desierto,” and “Gabriela,” are now in the original Spanish, while 
“Idylls of a Girl,” a story written in English from the perspective of 
Memory, a disembodied narrative voice, is so much a product of the 
topography of 1950s Santiago, Chile, that it now has my translation 
into Spanish as a subsection. 

Similarly, “The Foreign Girl,” a memoir that appeared in Clif¬ 
ford Chase’s anthology, Queer 13: Lesbian & Gay Writers Recall 7th 
Grade as “How We get That Way,” has been added as a subsection 
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to the fictional “Kissing Susana.” The last entry, “This Is What We 
Say/’ is an excerpt of my novel in Spanish, Lo que queda en la 
memoria, that began as a translation into English in 2006 and grew 
into a fitting piece to close the collection. I hope that the publica¬ 
tion of this 20th Century “manuscript” as an e-book, finally makes 
more sense in the 21st. 

Mariana Romo-Carmona, November 6, 2010 
New York City 
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INTRODUCTION 


Speaking Like An Immigrant takes us through a journey that 
flows through geographic and cultural spaces that are ever present 
within each other, the Chile of the past and the new lands of the 
present. The Chile of the author is in New York as well as in the 
lands of witches or memories of adolescence she conjures, and they 
become part of one another. The speaking done in this book does 
not conform to the voice of the immigrant imagined in the conven¬ 
tional vision of the American Dream. 

Mariana Romo-Carmona’s voice evokes dreams that defy, 
unmask, and force us to rethink customary knowledge. The 
unmasking of conventions presented in this collection does not 
limit itself to revealing the racism, sexism and heterosexism of the 
most reactionary visions of that American Dream. Through these 
narratives, the author also questions assumptions of unitary, mono¬ 
lithic subjects and conventional forms of activism coming from 
feminist and lesbian paradigms. 

Speaking like an Immigrant exposes the fallacies of the American 
Dream portrayed in the mass media as access to the latest sports¬ 
wear advertised by the super stars, comfortable homes, and hi-tech 
entertainment, the symbols of status, happiness and well being 
promised to those that follow the work ethic. In the title story, the 
narrator is admonished to “work hard,” to avoid ending shining 
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shoes on the Staten Island ferry. The surreal narrator of “The Web” 
(1994), explains her alienation as a loss of connection: “We have 
all but stopped speaking the language of our mother... I can’t live 
alone without the web.” In “2280,” written in 1988, her futuristic 
vision of the northern continent, Romo-Carmona demystifies the 
glowing, polished land of opportunity; her vision of the future does 
not mirror the promise of progress that space age technology 
offers. In her narratives, Romo-Carmona presents a reality experi¬ 
enced by more and more Americans in the United States who, in 
spite of working hard and long hours, find that the gap between 
their earnings and those of the rich continue to widen. 

To be successful, immigrants are told, you must become Amer¬ 
ican, you must assimilate; this is the key to the “American Dream” 
presented by dominant cultural paradigms. This vision of 
becoming American means to leave behind, to rid oneself of the 
past and look forward to something better. This “dream” imposes a 
fragmentation of the self. Those parts of our personal and collec¬ 
tive histories lived prior to coming to the United States are deemed 
worthless, inferior and many times even shameful. This makes us 
invisible and produces the feeling of never belonging, of being face¬ 
less, voiceless. Becoming an American is to become someone 
without a past, without a history. As Romo-Carmona says, “It 
doesn’t matter what country I come from, to you they’re all the 
same.” The term American as used in the United States evokes 
images of dominance and hegemony. It attempts to make insignifi¬ 
cant the other peoples and parts of the globe that are also America. 
The “dream” that has been constructed of “America” has 
attempted to erase the history of the colonization of Native Ameri¬ 
cans and Mexicans who inhabited this territory prior to the exis¬ 
tence of the United States of America; to blot out the fact that this 
country was built through an economy based on the enslavement 
of African people. It forgets the history of brutal exclusion of Chi¬ 
nese at the turn of the century when the slogan unfurled by polit- 
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ical parties and labor unions was “the Chinese must go.” The lynch 
mobs that hung Chinese immigrants on lamp posts and burned 
entire Chinese communities on the West coast are also not remem¬ 
bered. The “dream” obviates the internment of US citizens of Japa¬ 
nese origin in concentration camps. It has attempted to conceal the 
history of colonization of Puerto Rico, the Philippines and the 
ongoing exploitation of “third world labor.” 

The voice that we hear in Speaking like an Immigrant takes us 
back to Chile. It is a trip through the desert with Mama, through 
narrow roads that lead to mountain villages where there are flowers 
and ice, rivers, ravines, and “rock walls so tall that streams of water 
broke from the stone.” We hear stories of ancient times and the 
people of the sun. We visit churches where miracles occur, uncover 
tombs and learn of lost travelers who wander for eternity in the 
sand. We learn about life and death and the wonders of the world 
through the eyes of a child. Chile, Mama, el abuelo y la abuela. 
Gabriela y Susana, are vital forces that are necessary to capture the 
present and alleviate the pain of feeling alien. 

Mariana Romo-Carmona’s stories lead us outside the con¬ 
straints of a space where we are asked to deny parts of ourselves 
and fragment our lives. She situates herself in the interstices of geo¬ 
graphic and cultural boundaries to seek refuge from the splits and 
fissures imposed by world views that define us as foreigners, 
excluded, invisible, not American and therefore, people who do not 
belong. This new place is one inhabited by a multiplicity of realities 
and identities that constitute experiences of wholeness. In this 
book Mariana Romo-Carmona captures experiences that are not 
only hers but that of many immigrants whose lives are both here 
and there, and present in their journeys. 

The memories of Chile captured in these stories are more than 
those of a physical and cultural space that is yearned for. In “The 
Virgin in the Desert”, these memories are set against the backdrop 
of the corruption of local politicians and government officials and 
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the discrimination against immigrants crossing the desert from 
Bolivia. The churches described still evoke the brutal history of 
Spanish colonization after almost five centuries. The more recent 
history of the jailing and tortures of the thousands who “disap¬ 
peared” under the Pinochet regime is presented in “Dream of 
Something Lost”. 

Memories of Chile are also presented through lesbian voices. 
The awakening of erotic love described in “Gabriela” is inextricably 
tied to the countryside of Chile. The physical and cultural space 
Romo-Carmona describes is etched into the exhilaration of the 
young bodies aroused by the first touch of another woman. As 
Romo-Carmona writes, she appropriates the being that has been 
made invisible and voiceless by heterosexism. At the same time, the 
author poses questions that lead us away from conventional defini¬ 
tions that come from within the lesbian community itself. What is 
a lesbian of color? What is that experience that lesbians of color are 
expected to articulate, the ones everyone wants to hear in a lan¬ 
guage we can all understand? What constitutes lesbian of color 
activism? Discovering, understanding and appropriating lesbian 
and immigrant as vital, diverse and intertwined experiences is a 
process that the reader comes to know throughout the pages of this 
book. 

In Speaking like an Immigrant we discover realities of many 
dimensions, multifaceted characters, and a wide range of experi¬ 
ences that contrast with the homogenization that characterizes 
stereotypes of immigrants, of women and of lesbians. In Romo- 
Carmona’s narrative, we experience fear, poverty and abandon¬ 
ment, but we also live hope, love, passion and unity with nature. 
We bridge realities that seem distant and find connections between 
people who seem to have very little in common. 

Speaking like an Immigrant is both timely and urgent in the 
political climate in which we live where the words foreigner and 
immigrant have increasingly become racialized. The speaking done 
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in this book challenges the growing racist and xenophobic forces 
that wish to instill fear and hatred towards immigrants. While yes¬ 
terday’s immigrants are constructed n as white and European, 
many more that come to the United States today are brown and 
from countries of the Third World. Previous immigrants are por¬ 
trayed as having successfully assimilated, while today seen as for¬ 
eigners and aliens. Although they are a smaller proportion of the 
total United States population than they were at the beginning of 
the twentieth century,in talk shows and senate hearings we are pre¬ 
sented with the image of hordes who will take over the country. 
Folks who do not wish to openly point to the color of the more 
recent immigrants, argue that their concerns about immigration 
are economic. Those people, the argument goes, place an undue 
burden on public services. 

It is convenient and easy to forget that immigrants satisfy a 
demand for labor and pay taxes. Those bold enough to unabash¬ 
edly object to the color of today’s immigrant population argue that 
an ethnic revolution is taking place. They claim that the growth of 
the Latino and Asian populations in the United States will alter the 
racial make up of this country making whites no longer a majority. 
They remind us that the founding fathers envisioned a white 
society, not a multiethnic one, and they wish to keep it that way. 

In the national political discourse, then, immigrants have become 
non persons; they have no rights although they contribute their 
labor to this society. Border patrol vehicles chase people crossing 
on foot until they are tired and can no longer run. “Tonk,” the 
repeated sound of heavy flashlights hitting the heads of would be 
crossers in the night, has become the derogatory slang for Latino 
immigrant. Private citizens on the United States side of the border 
stage protests against immigration by shining bright lights toward 
Mexico to expose those waiting to cross. They are answered with 
mirrors that reflect the lights back on the United States as if to bare 
the hypocrisy of anti-immigration policies. As the economic boun- 
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daries between the United States and Third World countries have 
been modified to facilitate the flows of capital and profits, the flow 
of people has also increased. While the first is hailed as a positive 
and civilizing mission that brings progress to the world, the people 
whose previous forms of subsistence have been eliminated are con¬ 
sidered dispensable. The flow of capital must remain uninhibited, 
while the flow of people must be brutally restrained. The current 
wave of anti-immigrant hatred is directed toward people who fit 
the stereotype of immigrant whether they are citizens or not, 
whether they are immigrants or have lived in the United States for 
centuries. 

The author’s use of English, Spanish, and her translations repre¬ 
sents a writer’s voice always in transition; it reflects a consciousness 
hewn from both languages and captures the forces that give life to 
her writing. In this way as well, this book reaffirms a different 
dream. Many immigrants have lost the language of their parents 
because of pressures to assimilate or because they have succumbed 
to the association of Spanish with deficiency and remediation. 
Romo-Carmona defies stereotypical images and speaks like an 
immigrant, a person who has claimed her past and her present, her 
ability to be whole, an agent of change. For Mariana Romo-Car¬ 
mona writing is a vehicle to break dominant paradigms. The re¬ 
ordering she has achieved transcends her own experiences and 
traces paths towards new understandings of inclusion. 

Elizabeth Crespo- Kebler 

Puerto Rico and Central Pennsylvania, 1998 



1 

Speaking like An 
Immigrant 


You must know I am South American, though I live here. 
A lifetime denying I’m exotic, a lifetime to become one 
with my own eyes. Yet my character is dark, my moods 
swing wildly, and I expect nothing from life save the sat¬ 
isfaction of knowing I expected the worst. There, I’ve 
confirmed it, and now perhaps this will explain me to 
you, so that I won’t have to define my impulses in mid¬ 
sentence. 

Sentence, there is a word, heavy with meaning. I revel in 
meaning, the signification of things, what is meant by 
signs that we observe in life and understand without 
anyone having to tell us; we simply know. This knowl¬ 
edge had been away from me for a long time, or rather, I 
had been away, until recently. Until I went back to the 
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place I was born and came back here, helpless, full of 
signs, symbols, and meaning. 

I returned thinking I had killed the part of me that contained a 
soul; I wandered dangerously, I watched the rain wet the sidewalks 
without falling. That is, the streets were wet, the sky was gray, and 
the leaves were blown about by the wind carrying water in its wake. 
Rain water. People walked among wet ivy and wrought iron gates, 
the fumes of buses, and the impending moisture in the air. I 
thought, how like the country of my birth. I ached to go inside. I 
had been looking for a place like this. Simple. Steeped in the 
meaning of memories, but I resisted. In the bushes, beyond the ivy, 
dark red berries shivered, weighted down by the rain, I could not 
withstand the feeling that pulled me away from myself. 

When we first arrived, so many years ago, my father said, start 
now, start working now, because you don’t want to end up like that 
old guy on the Staten Island ferry calling out, “shine?” to all the 
passengers. I worked very hard, my father was right. I see the guy 
now, it is another guy but he says the same thing, “shine”? even if 
you’re wearing suede, sandals, he doesn’t care. He says, shine, 
that’s his job. 

So you have to understand. I’ve reduced my whole life to one 
moment; it’s what I am fated to do, being South American. A mil¬ 
lion jobs and a million questions, but it doesn’t matter what 
country I am from, to you they’re all the same. Uruguay, I tell you, 
and you light up and say, oh, yeah, my cousin, he has a dentist, and 
his wife is from Brasil! So many jobs I had. I cleaned, I dug holes, I 
taught Math, I drove a bus. And all is reduced to the moment when 
I walked in, shutting the rain outside, the wind whistling in behind 
me. I blended with the darkness that isn’t dark, that is soft light 
coming from somewhere, caressing my face, luring me gently with 
the smells of the place. Smells that are old and not mine, but mine 
all the same, known to my skin, and the silence that is balm in my 
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heart as the murmuring goes on. And on, it never stops. Yet it is 
quiet in here. 

I worked very hard, for many years, to give my voice another 
sound, my body another shape, but here I am, my whole life in this 
one moment when my body slides right through these doors, 
blends in the dark, fits like leather along these worn benches- all 
except the kneeling. I won’t kneel, but I will succumb to the sound, 
let it take my soul if it has to, and it comes like waves: Dios te salve 
Maria llena eres de gracia— Santa Maria Madre de Dios (Holy 
Mary full of Grace—Holy Mary Mother of God.) It is not religion 
I am after, understand. Who am I? One of the old men huddled in 
the back, the guy on the ferry even, offering shoeshines or one of 
the old women dressed in brown, kneeling up front, chanting the 
same song forever. 

But I did return and I have seen that other face that awaited me 
there. Asuncion, I might say to you. San Carlos or Bariloche. 
Cuzco, Cochabamba, or Quintay, a little fishing village. And, oh, 
you will reply, I know! My brother-in-law, he was in the Peace 
Corps! 

Now I’ve seen the other face and I know who I would have been. 
My moods swing wildly and the features of my character seem 
deeper, the more I look. I could be anyone, the old man, the old 
woman, Santa Maria Madre de Dios— Shoeshine! The rain that 
falls without falling, the silence that calms without speaking. I never 
knew I searched for something so simple, that reflection from the 
window; slide on the bench but I don’t kneel. There’s no need 
except, depth is silence, depth is water, water like glass, glass like a 
mirror. The more I look I become one with my eyes. This is what I 
see. My features. Glass. Mirror. Eyes. 

The more I look. 

The darker they become. 


(1996) 




2 

Dream Of Something 
lost 


Every city must have a river, a river like this, with cemented 
hanks and bridges aglow by the street lights... dirty brown 
waters that don't look so brown when the city is in full 
bloom. But, look! Now it’s a live Stieglitz in the rain. People 
with umbrellas walking on the sidewalks. In the Spring the 
scene is a Van Gogh, craft fairs, art exhibits, flowers, bal¬ 
loons, bright colors sliding from one brush stroke to the 
other... look down, now. See the waifs, the hoodlums. La 
clocharde de Cort-zar inhabits the banks wrapped in news¬ 
papers, an eternal picnic, sordid little fires, heating tea in a 
can... 


Marisa shook her head, shook her visions off, shook the 
water off that had pillowed in her hair as she stood by the 
river in the rain. She walked toward the diminutive cafe 
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that looked steamy and warm in the late afternoon. 
Inside, she used her scarf to soak up the rest of the water 
from her hair. She placed her hands on the cold surface 
of the marble. With a still damp finger she traced the 
green swirls on the little table, looking up as if in a dream 
to the face of the older woman, to ask, “te con leche, por 
favor, y unos mantecados.” 

She felt frail since being released from the jail that wasn’t a jail, 
from the arrest that was never an arrest, and surviving the experi¬ 
ence she must never mention again. Miraculous. Her release was 
miraculous, owing to friends she didn’t know she had, her survival 
and everything that surrounded her now, like new life in a new 
body, although vulnerable, and unused to the new curtness of 
people under curfew. 

The woman returned with a generous cup of steaming tea and a 
plate with three round mantecados, freshly baked. Marisa always 
put a whole one in her mouth. The thick shortbread pastry dusted 
in powdered sugar filled her mouth, and it was a test each time to 
conquer its sweet dryness without letting on that it might be too 
big a mouthful. It was a childhood habit of taking that deliberate 
walk to the mysterious shop near the school to buy one mantecado. 
It meant squeezing through the wrought iron gates of the school 
with the younger girls, the steady formations of little girls in white 
dusters over their uniforms, with only a few extra minutes to buy 
the pastry, to run back to the bus, meeting the girls from her own 
grade, and to sit, triumphantly, with a mouthful bursting with pow¬ 
dered sugar, reaching for the crumpled hankie in her pocket, 
catching the inevitable cloud of laughter and sugar. 

Marisa reached for the paper napkin and wiped her mouth. Out¬ 
side, the rain had stopped and the steady stream of umbrellas 
began to close their inverted petals, revealing their pedestrian 
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stems. Marisa allowed one more reverie. She stood at the gates of 
the school on a rainy afternoon. Sixty fourth graders surrounded 
her in neat files of five abreast. The gates opened and Marisa 
gasped. Around the stone steps, the parents had gathered in the 
most colorful array of open umbrellas, a semi-circle of flowers, 
striped and swirled patterns, enhanced by the rain on them. The 
girls swarmed around Marisa who awoke from her dream and took 
one last sip of tea. 

On a plate by her cup remained two mantecados. There was 
something upsetting about eating more than one, more than one 
gobbled-up-one on the bus, on the way home from school when 
you’re nine-years-old. 

Raquel 

Raquel rose late on Sunday. Having slept badly, she received the 
repetitive winter morning with resentful, tired eyes. At work at the 
embassy’s kitchen the day before, she’d found out Marisa was alive. 
For eight months, she had mourned Marisa, based on the rumors 
around the embassy that the piano teacher had been arrested, tor¬ 
tured, and found floating in the river. At first, retaining in her mind 
the image of her unlikely friend, the piano teacher, with a whisper 
of a voice as she sang the scales with her pupils, the spoiled children 
of the consul, Raquel had refused to believe it. Until one day, like 
all the other disappearances in her neighborhood where people 
grew to accept them, Raquel accepted that Marisa was gone. No 
mourning anymore. Merely empty space in her gut. 

When she saw the small Marisa, her dark hair in a braid draped 
over her shoulder, Raquel knew it was one of those things one 
keeps quiet, that this is how it’s done in one’s small, remote 
country. One does not react. She was sitting alone on the piano 
bench, then rising to kiss her good night on Christmas Eve, and 
timidly slipping the silky green package into her hands, she said, 
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“For you, Raquel, open it after midnight.” Marisa was alive, and she 
still knew nothing about her. 

Raquel wiped the steam from the kitchen window and gazed 
outside, where her little sister played with her kittens. Unable to 
forget her dreams, mysteriously suggestive dreams about Marisa, 
she closed her eyes. Raquel had turned over and over in her narrow 
bed in miserable wakefulness, but images invaded her tired body, 
more like threads of visions: scenes of a room furnished in dark 
wood appeared before her. She dreamed she waited with many 
people, young people, women like herself, in this room that looked 
like the embassy. Marisa sat before a dressing table. The milicos 
waited outside the door, pounding their rifle butts on the heavy 
wooden door- “Tell that slut to hurry in there!” they yelled, and 
the other young women looked on avidly, while Marisa pulled 
jewels and silky things out of the drawers, pulling them off her own 
body, and handing them out, one by one. 

Raquel turned over restlessly, half awake, half asleep, apprehen¬ 
sive, protective of Marisa, yet in curious alliance with the other 
women. Wearing a satin bodice, Marisa sat on a brocade stool. 
Light green satin, tightly fitting her body. She found a yellow 
pendant and handed it to a young girl who took it hungrily. 
Marisa’s face remained impassive, her skin pale, chiseled out of a 
cold light. “More!” yelled the women, and Marisa pulled lace from 
curtains, from her own garment. Satisfaction. Apprehension. With 
a kind of adoring hatred, an expectancy that bordered on desire, 
Raquel looked at the lace ripping, revealing more of Marisa’s flesh 
around her tightly bound breasts. The pounding of the milicos, the 
greedy clamoring of the women, the rain tapping loudly on the 
windows... Raquel woke and remained cold, sitting up in her bed 
for a long time, trying to understand her dream. 

Now she brewed tea mechanically. She imagined herself to be 
part of a black and white movie that contained a pot of steaming 
brown tea. She stood in the cold kitchen balancing her weight on 
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the sides of her feet, not wanting to touch the cold tile floor. 
Warming one hand on the sides of the tea pot, she reached with the 
other into the pocket of her robe. Marisa’s gift to her was there, the 
yellow topaz set in silver. The screams of her sister Beatriz out in 
the yard brought her quickly to the window. 

Beatriz and a neighbor girl were coaxing two black kittens to board 
a makeshift boat floating in a puddle of rain water. 

“Beatriz!” Raquel called her sister, “come over here, please!” 
Beatriz looked up from her game. “Do I have to?” The two girls 
looked at each other in distress. “Hold these guys, Rosita, I’ll be 
right back!” Forcing herself to look serious, Beatriz ran to the 
kitchen window, where Raquel expected her. 

“Beatriz, what are you doing to those poor animals?” 

“They wanted to go for a ride,” answered the girl. 

“But cats hate the water, silly! Let them go,” said Raquel. 

Beatriz offered a dazzling smile, mirroring her sister’s wide 
mouth, her high cheekbones, her shining black eyes: “That’s why 
we put them on the boat, Raquel!” 

She turned swiftly, wasting no time to get back to the kittens. 
Returning to her pot of tea, Raquel told herself she must be appre¬ 
ciative of the willfulness of the young,her sister and her friends, the 
boys in the neighborhood, for who else would live through this dic¬ 
tatorship, and flourish in the end? 

Presentiment 

She broke her fall on the tile floor with both hands , palms outstretched, 
and took the kicks to the kidneys in silence, lips tightening in panicked 
determination ... checking, painfully lifting hems to apply cool finger¬ 
tips to bruises, cigarette burns... her lower lip lapping tears, a runny 
nose and the thinner, saltier, blood ... confirming in whisper that the 
woman next to her was also raped with electrodes (don't let them know 
you suspect what they might do, they cut me, the bastards), she spit out 
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the words, a warning to Marisa, offering moist tea hags to soothe the 
burned skin, while waiting, waiting, knees turned to dough and still 
waiting. 

Marisa shook her hair away from her face, her hand was captured 
again by Don Jorge, his kind eyes attempting to penetrate her own, 
murmuring concern. She pressed her face against his chest, 
pushing the memories, why now? She could postpone the feeling 
of warmth her employer offered in the large room between the 
piano and the fireplace. She should close her eyes just like this and 
detach herself from his touch to be there, in that other place, 
remember everything over again, and feel nothing, nothing. Or she 
could open her eyes and be in her bed, absorb herself in the 
embrace of this kind man who had saved her life, in tracing kiss by 
kiss the surface of his face, ignore the shock of intimacy as she 
would ignore the memories of that other place, and follow the 
feeling of her body being caressed without actually being there. 

How did it happen? Did she sit too long by the piano after 
Raquel left, touching the keys lightly and knowing she had waited 
only for her to come, the notes reverberating against the vaulted 
ceiling, crying a little, perhaps, because she was so happy that 
Raquel knew? Was it when Jorge spoke her name in a question, the 
precise intonation, that her battered body turned, her face open to 
him, so glad to be alive. But then came his caress, his gentle kiss, 
her soft words wanting to end the mistaken preamble. 

Released again from her thoughts, Marisa in turn released her 
hold of time and lay unmoving on her bed. Outside, the newspaper 
bundles hit the sidewalk, the metal doors rolled up and businesses 
came alive. In the distance, she thought she heard the purring of 
Jorge’s gray Chrysler, but that could have been hours ago, when 
her eyes registered everything that happened to her in black and 
white, when she lifted her hands to her face again and felt it, wet 
with tears, and she heard her voice, very steady, sending Don Jorge 
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away. With the comfort of the noise outside her window, and the 
light streaming in, Marisa slept. 

Fate 

At the end of August the weather breaks. In the Plaza, magnolias 
burst open and birds sing in desperation, claiming a branch or the 
eaves under the round band shelter for themselves. But there is no 
band. Old people are prohibited from feeding the pigeons because 
they will interfere with the general’s parade. Children cannot be 
allowed to run, and dogs are out of the question. Mothers must 
perch a small tricolored flag on baby carriages. Preparations for 
September’s festivities, the once raucous celebration of independ¬ 
ence, are now carried out with unnatural order and decorum. 

Braving the curfew, Marisa huddles in a doorway. She doesn’t 
know where she is, exactly. The neighborhood is not familiar to 
her. But this is the bus route that Raquel always took when she left 
her job at the embassy, it has to be the way. As light fades, the scent 
of eucalyptus grows stronger, and Marisa tries to take hold of her 
own steps, to root herself somewhere. Can she ever again trust a 
body that doesn’t belong to her? She runs another block, deeper 
into the neighborhood where she sees lights, and vegetable gardens 
surrounded by cement walls painted pink. 

An owl hoots, a human owl, giving the signal that there’s an 
unknown pedestrian in the neighborhood. Teenaged boys run to 
peek out of doorways, to slide carefully along the sidewalk from 
doorway to doorway. Raquel joins the search as she hears the 
second owl hoot, indicating the stranger is friendly and unarmed. 
At the corner she sees the boys surrounding Marisa. She knows it’s 
Marisa, her heart pounds out her name. The boys push the new¬ 
comer toward safety, toward any open door, and Raquel reaches 
for Marisa, taking possession of her body in this embrace, pulling 
her into the sanctuary of the darkened garden, murmuring thanks 
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and blessings. The boys scatter, laughing nervously. The owl hoots 
three times. 


( 1978 ) 
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CUENTO DE JALOHUIN 


October 28, 1959 

“I’ve only got a few days before this hallows eve. The sign to 
remind me that it’s my turn is that ocher and red sprig of oak that 
grows before the abandoned barn. It’s got to be, because it’s the 
only autumnal color I can see from here. 

“If I didn’t know it was October in this new town, the barn all 
covered with ivy, green climbing vines of all kinds, the rain falling 
and falling, it would all look like summer. Except for the sprig of 
oak. I’m sure of it. My sisters and I have taken care to hide our 
ways, and so our language is subtle. Its signs, almost invisible. 

“A chill down my back. I’ve never been the object of presage 
such as this. I am the one, and I would escape now ... no. Perhaps I 
would have escaped this morning, before the rain let up enough to 
show me how the colors grows from ocher to gold to red, on the 
leaves of the single oak branch that stands before the green vines. 

“Deep within the hills the church bells toll the new time of day, 
before it has been decreed for time to save an hour of daylight 
before winter. And, so, the town will live an hour longer tonight. 
But here, in our house away from the valley, the sound of the bells 
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barely reaches us. We are foreigners among the locals, though our 
ancestors have inhabited this continent for centuries. The air feels 
heavy on this grey afternoon, the wind hurries on the darkness, the 
candles grow brighter beside the window. 

“When the clock strikes five an hour early, then, I’ll go up into 
the attic to collect the objects of the spell I’m meant to cast. When I 
open up the cedar chest of my sister’s recollections, and I gather 
memories in purple petals of dried roses, fading in my hands, little 
pieces through my fingers, like the promises the young man made 
to her that crumbled when she touched them with her passion, 
then, I will feel none of the doubt I feel now, contemplating the 
prospect of his death beneath my hand. 

“It was spring that brought him here, spring that drove him cer¬ 
tain to attain my sister’s love. She was beautiful at dusk during the 
summer, when she sat, obediently, yet ignoring our advice. Her 
cheeks had blushed after our warning: don’t bend your will, retain 
your heart, but her lips were determined to receive him. 

“The end of the summer made her swelter in her first signs of 
longing. Her breaths exhaled pain, and she trembled when she 
sang. Her sweetest voice tasted of honey, golden and heavy was my 
young sister’s desire. 

“She slept without dreaming, passing from night to day merely 
to behold the sight of him again. Her lids lay still on her closed 
eyes, and we, sisters, watched while the moonlight bathed her. 

“It was not in silence that we witnessed the weakening of her 
spirit. Yet our knowledge was not meant to reach her through 
words. She had chosen to test her life against the highest of all 
risks; she gave her heart to another and received emptiness in 
return. 

“Now, she must travel alone and in pain, as she regains her 
strength. To fill up the void he created in her, she must grow com¬ 
plete: all of her must be inhabited by herself alone. She must feel 
no hope, be bound by no ties, before she can grow free again. 
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“She has gone, then, from this house on the first of October, and 
we sisters await the news of her triumph or death to reach us in a 
year’s time. The old songs are clear. We know that a man of this 
land who has taken the heart of a witch cannot live if she is to sur¬ 
vive. There must be no hope to bind her will to his. Only in death 
shall such a man release his hold of her. 

“The bells toll faintly, and the clock echoes with its chime. It is 
time to prepare the thorn that, on all hallows eve, will pierce the 
hand of the man. He will feel the sting as he dances and courts the 
young women in town. I shudder and reel. I curse my own fate. 
The red sprig of oak points toward my window; it bends in the rain. 
I must rise then, and prepare to avenge. 

“Inside the deep cedar chest, I’ll smell the dried roses she kept 
from his gifts and touch the smooth satins she wore for his smiles, 
and I’ll taste all the tears she swallowed in silence; slowly, I’ll brew 
up the poison. In three days’ time, at midnight on hallows eve, he 
will die.” 


( 1979 ) 
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Fear 


At government center i sat down exhaustedsat down 
exhausted and stared at the tracks. 

i was sad. sad, because there were indentations along the 
subway cave and i knew what they were for. 

i imagined myself, caught along the cave somewhere, running, 
inhaling the dusty air, breathing all that air full of dirt and soot, and 
running, running along the track, hoping to make it to the next stop 
before a train came by and flattened me. before a train zoomed by 
and whisked me off and threw me under the tracks and shredded 
me. 

all of which couldn’t have been any worse than if those six huge, 
blond, white men had whisked me off into an alley (if they thought 
they should bother, that is) and raped me, for being a woman 
walking around the old city admiring the architecture, or for being 
a woman walking home carrying three bags of groceries, or for 
being a woman walking around the old city HATING THE 
ARCHITECTURE it wouldn’t matter to them. 
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but the point is (because there always is) the point is that if i had 
been caught in the cave of the subway i would have been able to 
stay alive, unshredded, by squeezing against one of those cutouts 
they have along the wall, there is one of those little spaces every so 
often just big enough for a person, that looks so much like the 
cutout space along a church wall, where st. anthony fits in, or the 
virgin— the point is (there must always be a point) that if i had 
been trapped in the cave of the subway, i would have been able to 
survive. 

the point is that even in an unlikely place for a human being, 
such as the cave of the subway, men have made little st. anthony 
spaces for people to step into just in case they happen to be run¬ 
ning along while there might be a train coming, threatening to 
shred them— the remaining point being (you see, a point did 
remain) that as i was walking along the incredible streets of the old 
city, without three grocery bags, without wearing alluring clothes, 
and without the thought of a man in my whole body, six of them 
leaped out behind me and quickened their step, started to talk 
about their pricks, started to laugh, walked around to look at me I 
scowled— they didn’t like that— i was admiring the architecture 
—so they let me alone for a block or two because I scowled and 
their pricks probably shriveled, the poor sensitive, easily shred- 
dable things, and walked towards a more populated area, but 
before i could reach it, they were behind me again, figuring that 
they didn’t care whether or not i liked the architecture, or that i 
scowled, or wore unappealing (to pricks, that is) brown pants — 
they managed to get themselves adjusted to their roles, into their 
tracks, into their trainlike personalities, and they followed me down 
the street, around me and behind me, at top speeds, where no one 
had provided little st. anthony spaces for a person in peril to flatten 
her body against while the train passed!! 

it was my fault. 
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what right did i have to walk around admiring anything, without 
a gun to protect me? without sharp claws and fangs to shred their 
dicks off? without fire in my breath to singe their very souls as they 
approached me? i tried to imagine the danger, to weigh rape 
against death and my muscles ached, to weigh rape against murder 
and my vagina tightened, to weigh rape against death against 
murder against life in pain against life in any possible shape against 
the taste of their blood in my teeth and my vagina tightened and i 
sweated and exuded the most hate i have ever hated and walked 
resolutely past the six of them toward the subway station clutching 
my key between my fingers ready to shred skin like i’d been doing 
it all my life. 

( 1981 ) 
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LA V1RGEN EN EL DESIERTO 


La seriora habia muerto sin decir casi una palabra a 
nadie, porque todo lo habiamos sabido a traves de su 
hijo. Ella, de vez en cuando, dirigia una palabra a dos a 
mi madre, o tal vez se quejaba, aunque casi no se podia 
oir con el ruido del camion. Pero ahora lo escucho todo 
demasiado bien, y mientras yo pretendo conciliar el 
sueno en el dormitorio donde duerme mi hermana 
menor, los sollozos del muchacho que no ha dormido en 
cuatro noches no me llegan. Esta callado en la cocina, 
sentado con mis padres; mama siempre sabe que decir. 
Yo no, yo no se ni que pensar, ni si debo dormirme o 
quedarme despierta, solo quiero que llore el muchacho 
delgado que no ha dormido en cuatro noches. 

La senora llevaba el pelo largo en un mono, y mama la tenia 
apoyada en sus brazos para que respirara mejor. A veces creo que le 
decla algo, aunque con el ruido del camion, no se oia mucho. Nues- 
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tros pensamientos parerian ser lo unico que se oia con el ruido del 
camion. Todavla siento esa vibration del vehiculo viajando solo 
por la pampa oscura por kilometros y kilometros de vuelta a la 
ciudad. A veces el milico joven nos contaba una historia y el gringo 
que manejaba se reia con una risa ancha; pero este no era yanqui, 
era holandes, aunque igual tenia acento y pelo rubio. El milico 
hablaba de su novia que tenia ojos pardos, y la senora sonreia 
aunque estaba enferma. Mama me dijo que cantara un rato y yo 
cante “Nina en tus trenzas de noche”, la cancion favorita de mama 
porque se trataba de una campesina chilena del sur, donde todo es 
verde. En el desierto, todo se ve amarillo al mediodia y rojizo al 
atardecer, con facciones indistinguibles bajo la luna y la niebla. 

A mi me gusta el desierto porque me siento ligera; a los ninos de 
once o doce anos no les afecta la altura, pero a mi madre le da puna 
y se siente mal. Mis padres y otros artistas y poetas quieren organ- 
izar una feria de arte en la region para el fin de 1964, por eso acom- 
pano a mi madre a invitar a la gente a que traiga sus artesanias a la 
exposition de la feria en Calama. Una vez cuando fuimos al 
desierto, pasamos por la falda de la montana por un pueblo 11a- 
mado Caspana, donde el camino era tan estrecho que apenas cabia 
el jeep, y mama me conto como los Indios de Caspana habian con- 
struido ese camino de piedra con sus propias manos. Claro que 
como yo estaba mirando el lado de la montana, donde el camino 
parecia como cortado con un cuchillo, se me ocurrio preguntar que 
sucedia si venia otro vehiculo saliendo del pueblo — ^tenemos que 
retroceder? Nadie contesto, pero mama dijo, ay, nihita. 

Llegamos a Caspana a conversar con el profesor de la escuela; el 
nos convido a tomar desayuno, y me acuerdo de lo bueno que 
estuvo ese desayuno mientrastanto trato de dormir y no se oye 
nada mas que la ausencia de sollozos que deberian oirse. Pense en 
el desayuno, en la montana florida y con hielo al mismo tiempo, en 
la piscina de piedra de Toconao en que no pude nadar y me dio 
tanta pena, pero de nuevo el camion en la pampa oscura y la senora 
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en brazos de mama mientras yo cantaba ... “Nina en tus trenzas de 
noche, ay, luceros de rodo, traes la risa mojada cantando al borde 
del rio.” 

En Caspana el rio pasaba al lado de la montana por una que- 
brada muy honda que me dejo emodonada porque nunca habia 
visto una quebrada. Sail a jugar con los ninos del profesor y cuando 
les dije que en el sur habia visto cataratas, ellos se rieron de mi, dos 
muchachitos menores que yo. Nos pusimos a saltar por las rocas y 
a escalar las paredes de la quebrada, buscando unas florcitas silves- 
tres con tallo delgadito. Uno de los chicos dijo que habia truchas en 
el rio. Al mirar para abajo me resbale en el hielo y casi me cai al 
fondo de la quebrada. Yo ni grite de puro susto, pero los mucha- 
chos aullaron y saltaron en busca de una rama para ayudarme, 
aunque trepe de nuevo por la roca hasta que llegue a la orilla y nos 
alejamos de alii. 

Como en casi todos los pueblos del desierto, en Caspana habia 
una escuelita con paredes de piedra y piso de tierra. Todas las casas 
son asi, pero en Toconao son de piedra blanca, como la piscina 
linda donde no pude nadar. En Toconao segui los acueductos de 
piedra que usaban para regar, saltando con un pie dentro y otro 
fuera porque estaban secos en el verano, hasta que llegue a una 
huerta de perales hermosos, altisimos y cargados de fruta. La 
huerta era grande y los perales seguian en larga hilera por la arena. 
Hacia el este del pequeno valle me vi rodeada de paredes de piedra 
tan inmensas, que tenian cascaditas de agua, ramitas y helechos 
saliendo de la piedra misma. Era todo tan Undo que apenas me con- 
tenia de gusto, y fui corriendo a decirle a mama cuando me tropece 
con un animal muerto que parecia un jabali. Ese hallazgo me emo- 
ciono, porque tampoco habia visto nunca un jabali como los que 
hay en las selvas, pero me dijo que no, no era jabali; que apenas era 
un cerdo viejo. 
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Todo esta quieto, mi hermana duerme en su cama pequena, y 
cuando cierro los ojos, veo la piscina de piedra en Toconao con el 
agua cristalina y profunda que salia de una vertiente del rio Loa y se 
convertia en una piscina en el desierto. Tan quieto el muchacho 
que no ha dormido por cuatro noches, cuidando a su madre, hasta 
que nosotras llegamos a Peine en el camion. Ahora intenta des- 
cansar, pero la senora habia estado enferma de hace harto tiempo, y 
los del hospital le habian preguntado a que partido politico perte- 
necia. Los del hospital son unos bestias, eso dijo mama. 

Hemos hecho varios viajes al desierto, a los pueblos del interior 
buscando objetos de arte para la feria de Calama. La gente es 
amable y calmada, morena y con pecas como las mias, y habian des- 
pacio y con una pregunta al final de las frases. Mama les pregunta 
acerca de su arte, los tejidos y jarros decorados de greda cafe y roja. 
En Toconao, un joven llamado Emilio hizo una replica de greda de 
la iglesia de su pueblo. Era muy linda y hasta tenia campanitas de 
verdad. Conocimos a una senora de trenzas larguisimas que tejia 
telas multicolores sentada en el suelo usando los dedos de las 
manos y los pies. Dona Guillermina habia estado en la carcel 
porque no tenia certificado de nacimiento. Ella no podia probar a 
las autoridades que era chilena y que no habia cruzado el desierto 
desde Bolivia. Pero cuando se trataba de votar en las elecciones, a 
las autoridades les daba ceguera con los certificados, eso decia 
mama. En Caspana, el profesor nos conto como habian venido los 
jefes de los tres partidos politicos a decir discursos y a convencer al 
pueblo que votaran por su candidato para presidente. El pueblo 
escuchaba respe- tuosamente. El jefe quedaba complacido y ofrecia 
un gran afiche de un Candida todo palido y serio. El profesor nos 
mostro donde estaban los afiches colgados, uno al lado del otro, 
como si todos fueran iguales. 

El sol brillaba en Caspana y habia un silencio suave en el aire. 
Del lado de la quebrada se vela el pueblo incrustado en la montana, 
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las casas a desnivel que parecian haber crecido a si, una a una a 
traves de largo tiempo. Detras de las casas se veian las terrazas sem- 
bradas, apenas verdeando y bajando gradualmente hasta donde se 
abria el canal de irrigation. Mas alia de las casas y los escalones de 
tierra rojiza y cafe, se extendia el desierto. La madre de Emilio nos 
conto historias de los tiempos pasados, de la gente del sol. Indico el 
cielo, azulisimo, como jamas habia visto, donde me imaginaba que 
el tiempo flota sin correr, solo deslizandose con el viento. Pero si 
habia cambios. Nos conto de los tiempos antes de que ella naciera, 
cuando las lluvias venian fielmente a regar los perales, a mojar los 
campos, y las llamas y alpacas pacian libres en el pasto abundante. 

En cada pueblo nos daba la bienvenida la esposa del profesor; 
mas tarde visitabamos la iglesia. A mi, por mi edad, siempre me 
mandaban a jugar con alguien mientras mama conversaba con los 
adultos y organizaba la feria de arte. Cuando fuimos a Chiu Chiu 
visitamos la iglesia construida por los jesuitas en los 1540. No me 
quise quedar porque me asusto la apariencia de tumba que tenia, 
con paredes bajas de piedra amarilla y corredores estrechos. En la 
sacristia habia toda clase de panos morados y encajes, santos anti- 
quisimos y una virgen de casi un metro con ropa de terciopelo y 
cara de porcelana, ojos de vidrio grises y una corona de oro. Yo 
habia oido de los santos que los jesuitas usaban para convertir a los 
Indios. Eran asi, con pelo de veras y ojos de vidrio que vertian 
lagrimas por agujeritos y los curas lo declaraban milagro. 

Alrededor del jeep se habia reunido un grupo de gente, conver- 
sando acerca de la Feria. Algunos jovenes decidieron ir a Calama 
en dos semanas cuando la Feria comenzaba, y mama les invito a 
nuestra casa. Cuando nos ibamos, una senora nos presento a las 
tejedoras y las artesanas que hacian jarros de greda, y despues nos 
regalo un pan fresco que comimos en el camino. Yo estaba tan feliz 
viajando por el desierto, siempre aprendiendo cosas nuevas, que 
me olvidaba de todo el mundo. Alla en la pampa que es tan grande, 
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no hay razon para estar triste, con el sol y el viento suave. Ahora si 
estoy triste, pero entonces no lo sabla. 

Pero el viaje de hoy fue el mas largo. En Toconao apenas nos 
detuvimos una media hora para recoger la Iglesia de Emilio y 
ponerla cuidadosamente en el camion, envuelta con frazadas de 
lana de llama. A la hermanita de Emilio la mandaron a jugar con- 
migo y salimos corriendo, porque ella dijo que me iba a mostrar la 
piscina que se forma de un riachuelo del rio Loa. Salimos por un 
sendero y de repente, alii estaba, como un ojo abierto entre la roca 
lisa que se extendia alrededor. En las orillas de la piscina se que- 
braba a veces la piedra para dejar crecer plantas trepadoras, algunas 
crecian hasta debajo del agua. Las dos nos tendimos en la orilla a 
mirar el fondo de la piscina donde se veia todo tipo de piedrecitas, 
plantas y peces azulados. Yo nunca habia visto algo tan maravilloso. 
La nina parecia comprender porque nos quedamos quietas, y ni 
siquiera nos dijimos los nombres. El agua se veia soleada y clara, 
viva, llena de color. Era casi imposible no sumergirse y bucear por 
ese reino que se veia desde la superficie, nadar con los brazos 
abiertos de orilla a orilla de piedra blanca y tibia. La nina y yo nos 
sonreimos. Al volvernos, me acerque a la vertiente y bebi el agua 
fria y deliciosa. 

Antes de salir de Toconao, el milico joven le tuvo que echar 
bencina al camion con una manguera. Cada vez que chupaba la 
manguera y la ponia en el camion, la bencina se devolvia al barrilito 
y no salia nada. Yo quise ayudar, pero el me dijo gracias de todas 
maneras. El holandes, que resulto ser misionario del Ejercito de 
Salvation, comenzo a dirigir la maniobra de poner la bencina en el 
tanque. Mama con- versaba con una senora que tejia capuchitas de 
lana. De repente la bencina empezo a subir del barrilito y el mihco 
se trago una buena portion y tuvo que toser y escupir detras del 
camion, pero no quiso que nadie se ocupara de el. 
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Nos dirigimos a Peine, que es el pueblo mas lejano, casi al lado 
de la cordillera de los Andes. El camino era tan largo que me dormi 
hasta que llegamos. En Peine nos esperaba el concilio del pueblo 
con una variedad de contribuciones para la Feria: mantas tricol¬ 
ores, frazadas gruesas de lana de llama que daban gusto tocar, cor- 
dones tejidos de lana de alpaca que habian sido trenzados con un 
diseno de lana cafe y blanca. Los cordones eran tan fuertes como 
sogas que se usaban para ponerles riendas a los animales. Toda la 
gente escribia orgullosamente su nombre en una lista que tenia 
mama, don de se indicaba a quien pertenecia cada objeto y cuanto 
dinero recibiria en caso que se vendiera en la Feria. En casa del pro- 
fesor de Peine nos sirvieron una comida deliciosa, y un joven se 
sento en uno de los bancos de madera a tocar la guitarra. La senora 
del profesor era muy timida y no conversaba, pero me acuerdo de 
ella porque era muy linda, alta y morena, con manos pequenas y 
sonrisa de angel. Habia sido un dia tan largo en el desierto que ya 
casi no me acordaba de mi casa; me hubiera quedado alii para 
siempre. 

Antes de irnos, un senor vino a conversar con mama y el 
holandes al lado del camion. Entonces supe que llevariamos pasa- 
jeros a Calama: una senora que venia enferma con uno de sus hijos. 
El muchacho y ella se sentaron en el asiento de atras junto a mama 
y conversaron suavemente. La noche en el desierto es traicionera, 
dicen, porque oscurece de repente y la temperatura baja mucho. 
Cuando el camion se echo a andar camino a la ciudad, ya comen- 
zaba a oscurecer. Yo no me ocupe de nada mas. Me acurruque en el 
primer asiento con una frazada de lana de llama, mirando por la 
ventanilla al camino. 

Todavla tengo la impresion de estar en aquel camino, zum- 
bando a traves del desierto, hora tras hora, recordando lo que habia 
hecho durante el dia, especialmente mi amiguita de la piscina que 
me habia pedido que volviera. Yo habia dicho que si, pero no sabia 
su nombre ni ella el mio. Todos estaban quietos en el camion. El 
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milico joven se sentia mal por haberse tragado la bencina, as! es que 
se habia tendido a lo largo de un asiento. El muchacho estaba mir- 
ando a su madre que estaba al lado de la mla. Fui hablar con ella y 
la senora tosio un poco. Mi madre le tomo la mano y ella se calmo. 
Su hijo nos conto que hada dias que trataban de ir al hospital, pero 
no habia nadie que los llevara. No habia autos en Peine porque 
queda tan lejos de la ciudad. Habia pasado un camion militar la 
semana anterior, pero les habian dicho que no podian transportar a 
civiles. La senora asintio lentamente. Tambien habia pasado un 
jeep hace dos dias, pero los tipos que manejaban dijeron que 
estaban haciendo campana politica y no podian desviarse. Hada ya 
cuatro dias que la senora no podia respirar bien. 

Ya estaba oscuro y hada frio. El milico se animo y se puso a tar- 
arear un bolero y pregunto si yo sabia algun tango, porque a el le 
dio nausea con lo de la bencina y se tuvo que tender de nuevo. Yo 
no sabia tangos, entonces trate de cantar una cancion popular que a 
mi me gustaba, pero no sonaba bien con el ruido del camion y 
todo. Cantando “Nina en tus trenzas de noche”, me puse a pensar 
en las letras de las canciones, en los minerales del desierto, y tantas 
cosas que ni me di cuenta cuando el camion partio por otro camino 
lleno de hoyos y mas estrecho. Ibamos camino a San Pedro de Ata¬ 
cama porque la senora se habia agravado y teniamos que llegar a la 
clinica donde seguramente habria un doctor, o por lo menos, la 
medicina que necesitaba. 

Antes de llegar a San Pedro hay que pasar por entre dos mon- 
tanas de pura sal. De ahi se saca la sal de roca con dinamita, en vez 
de excavaciones como en Chuquicamata en las minas de cobre. 
Despues de las montanas hay un paramo de dunas de arena que 
llaman “El Valle de la Luna”. Durante el dia, todo se ve normal, 
como el resto del desierto. Pero esta noche, cuando vi las montanas 
de sal, habia una luz blanquizca, o tal vez era la neblina, pero todo 
habia cambiado de tal manera que realmente podia ser un valle de 
la luna. Me quede pensando en el cambio sorprendente de la 
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pampa. Acaso era la atmosfera de sal que producia los fantasmas, 
porque siempre se contaban historias de las animas de la gente que 
se pierden en la pampa yvagan eternamente por esos lugares. En el 
camino, se ven las animitas, pequenos altares con una virgen y una 
inscription para conmemorar a los viajeros perdidos. 

En cuanto entramos en San Pedro nos dirigimos derecho a la 
clinica. Ya era casi medianoche y el frio calaba hasta los huesos. 
Mama y el holandes entraron corriendo a hablar con las enfermeras 
y a buscar al doctor, pero no habia doctor esa noche y no habia 
manera de encontrar uno. Por el pasillo de baldosas trajeron una 
Camilla para la senora y la llevaron a una pieza de emergencia para 
darle oxigeno. Al muchacho no le hablaron, aunque se trataba de su 
madre. Nos quedamos esperando en el pasillo mientras llamaban a 
Calama para que estuvieran listos para atender a la senora en el 
hospital. El milico me dijo en voz bajita que el doctor estaba en la 
ciudad, y le pregunte, por que no tenian un doctor del pueblo para 
que estuviera siempre en la clinica? Eso mismo, me dijo el. Como 
no me podia quedar tranquila, esperando, recuerdo que me dirigi 
afuera, a la entrada de la clinica donde soplaba el viento helado. 
Alii habia un monumento del escudo de Chile con el condor y el 
huemul. Me pare frente al monumento en la oscuridad unos min- 
utos, buscando una plegaria. 

Ya casi amanece. Todo esta quieto y no quiero cerrar los ojos. 
En la manana mama me dira con voz grave que la senora fallecio 
anoche. Yo voy a querer hacerle muchas preguntas, pero no voy a 
poder porque me da mucha pena. 

Mirando por la ventanilla de atras, yo vela como el camion 
ganaba distancia minuto a minuto. Susurrando las palabras rogaba 
a la virgen que salvara a la senora, que acortara el camino, que 
hiciera respirar a la senora que estaba en brazos de mama y dormia 
a ratitos. Pero no rezaba a la virgen de los jesuitas, sino a una virgen 
que yo habia inventado, una virgen viva y morena que salia de la 
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piscina linda de Toconao, una virgen llena de luz que se desparra- 
maba por todo el desierto. En el camino se veian sombras negras 
que parecian dobleses de genero, y cada vez que pasabamos por 
uno, rogaba con toda mi alma que la Virgen usara el dobles para 
acortar el camino. Apenas moviendo los labios, repetia, “que se 
acorte, que se acorte” como una formula magica, tratando de 
encontrar toda la fe que tenia hasta que realmente se acababa la 
distancia y ya se veian las luces de Calama. En el asiento de atras, 
mama tambien decia, “Fuerza, senora, ya vamos llegando;”se 
agrandaban las luces, y de vez en cuando una casa chiquita, y un 
camion, y un bus, y otra casa y otra y yo feliz rezando secretamente 
hasta que llegamos al hospital y salieron unos enfermeros con una 
Camilla a buscar a la senora. Yo me despedi, hasta luego senora, que 
se sienta mejor, y todos seguimos detras de la Camilla y tuvimos 
que esperar de nuevo en el pasillo. 

Alii nos quedamos, el holandes, el milico, y yo, mirando las bal- 
dosas amarillas hasta que vimos pasar a un doctor y una enfermera 
y despues nada mas por largo rato. Finalmente salieron, mama le 
dijo al muchacho que habia que ponerse en contacto con su tia en 
cuanto llegaramos a nuestra casa, y que su madre estaria mejor en 
la manana. El muchacho dio las gracias y nos subimos al camion 
denuevo. Entonces, ella le dijo bajito al holandes que todavia no la 
habian atendido, que le preguntaron a la senora a que partido per- 
tenecia, y mi madre se enojo mucho. 

Ahora ya deben ser mas de las cuatro de manana y hace mucho 
tiempo que sono el telefono con la llamada del hospital. Todo esta 
quieto y cada vez que cierro los ojos veo el camino en sombras que 
se acorta y se acorta pero, ay, ya la senora se ha muerto sin decir 
casi una palabra a nadie. 

Milico: cualquier hombre en las fuerzas armadas. Aqui, un con- 
scripto joven 
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“Nina en tus trenzas de noche”: una tonada folklorica de Clara 
Solovera 

Puna: condicion causada por la altitud 

El Loa, que tiene forma de “u’, es el unico rio que baja de los 
Andes y desaparece en el desierto sin llegar al mar. 

( 1982 ) 
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Love Story 


I. Late to work 

Boston wakes me late one Spring morning, rising heavy and gray 
over wet streets. 

I close the window, wipe the rain from the sill, then the sleep 
from my brain with a hand through my hair. I blink to focus the 
shape of lamp posts or trees in the fog. My bed appears passive and 
cold, and I am I not tempted to Unger. The tussle of images persists 
behind fading dreams that cannot be exorcised with water or tooth¬ 
paste. 

Raincoats are always cold, willing accomplices to bad weather in 
April; mine dangles in tormenting reminder from its hook; it may 
be weeks before the sun. On the porch, the sweet smell of new 
leaves surrounds me. I pause to see the buds on the old tree; its 
branches shake in the wind and splatter me with cold rain. 

Because of a gnawing little animal hiding in my stomach, I go 
into the doughnut shop to join other embittered souls peering into 
their coffee. Hearing a little Spanish being spoken, I feel comforted 
enough to seek a swivel chair on which to sulk away the rest of the 
time I’ve stolen from work this morning. A loudspeaker transmits 
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scratchy versions of Boy George and Roberta Flack, but the gritty 
team of blue suited officers hears nothing. They cackle rhythmi¬ 
cally, heaving sinister strains of laughter, while their CB’s sputter 
cop lingo to each other. 

Behind the counter, stand young Dorchester amazons possessed 
of a quick tongue. Ignoring their customers they discuss their 
inscrutable boyfriends in a wide, flat inflection rising above the cop 
static, the smoke, the Latin gossip, the glint of a regulation revolver 
being caressed by a fat, pink hand. These girls are not intimidated. 

_ Can’t cha smile, says the cop. 

_ Dollah even, says the girl, extending her hand. Next to me, the 
conversation turns contemplative. 

_No la has visto, diceuno. 

_ Se aburrio de mi, contesta el otro con pena. 

It’s after ten. I imagine an office full of anxious talk: Is she sick/ 
pregnant/boyfriend trouble? Doesn’t shave her legs, does she? I 
imagine the route I must follow to reach that sterile place, the holes 
on Mass Ave, the stretch of construction lined by raincoated bur- 
liesmaking more holes in the street. If the sun were shining, they 
would be exposing sweat on hairy chests, grunting their hormonal 
excess at unwilling, scurrying beings on heels. 

Waiting for the light at Comm Ave, I’ll greet the first magnolia 
tree that bloomed this year, its darling blossoms bewildered by the 
acid rain and exhaust fumes, yet, beautiful, bewitching against that 
old pink building with the green, rusted copper moldings. I am so 
happy to see the magnolia, the dogwood, the forsythia speckling 
sun on the sidewalk! Why drive obediently to a murderous office 
reeking of hierarchy and engagement rings? 

When my fem-mobile reaches the river, shock absorbers 
screaming from the workout, the Beacon Street light will undoubt¬ 
edly turn red. I’ll position myself on the left lane without signaling, 
so as to get the advantage of jumping out unexpectedly to make a 
left turn. It’s the only way to beat the caravan of hefty trucks and 
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exec-mobiles crossing the bridge. Owing to this habit I have of 
digressing famously at intersections, I’ll miss the jump on the 
wheeling mob and will meekly await a break in the traffic for a 
waving hand to make my turn. Sliding onto Storrow Drive I’ll 
bounce over the last few holes and patches of tar to race along the 
river, finally unencumbered by traffic lights. Time to turn up the 
radio and hum, hum, harmonize. 

Another sea gull crossing the river stirs a breeze in my heart, the 
softest light across the water, the unexplainable delight in watching 
the river and the bridges in any weather, dark or dawn, singing 
“you’re the one, you’re the one who took my soul,” and then I’ve 
lost the motivation to sulk any longer. Willows, tender and yellow 
wave me by; a regatta stuffed with naive freshmen rows by in the 
rain. A gentle cloud uncovers a patch of sky, and perhaps I won’t 
work late tonight. Perhaps I’ll make a long distance call and charge 
it to the office, and place her photograph on my desk and stare at 
her face with adoring eyes. Perhaps I’ve never been in love like this. 
It’s Spring. It makes mefeverish. 

II. Daylight 

Daylight changed without you. 

The weather got colder; it rained, the sun came out, wet newspa¬ 
pers dried on the street corner, pigeons fluttered about the park, 
children squealed on the sidewalk wearing witch faces and 
pumpkin heads, half-eaten candy apples melted on their sleeves... 
Another day went by. 

Your side of the bed got rumpled, too, I borrowed your pillow, 
whispered your name, opened the window and blew at the dust, 
tilted the lamp shade, breathed in the twilight... 

I noticed the sounds of leaves rustling, of trains approaching under¬ 
ground, of women laughing a little like you. I conjured up your face 
and traced your lips in the air, thinking, your absence is different 
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now. There’s no anxiety, only discomfort, a stillness about every¬ 
thing- time doesn’t move the same way. My thoughts are quieter. 

I thought I’d get more work done without you, I was wrong. I got 
the mail and paid the bills, flipped the calendar to November, 
munched on the yellow quince I bought because it smelled like my 
childhood, but it had no flavor... 

The weather changed again. 

The night is restless with warm wind and radios blaring, the sound 
of car horns bending at the corner. Before I sleep, there will be 
hollow moments of missing you. I know you’ll be here 
tomorrow... what frightens me is knowing this is how it would be 
if you were really gone, leaving my skin slowly, carving out the 
time, until I finally feel your absence surrounding me like mist, 
taking shape, like the depth of your eyes and the scent of your 
body. 


( 1984 ) 



7 

Gabriela 


No se si tratar de recordar ese verano fatal o tratar de 
olvidarlo de una vez por todas. El verano de mis quince 
arios se ve como una pagina brillante de sol en mi 
memoria, pero hay un episodio escondido que dejaria 
tiesas a todas mis amigas si supieran. Por ese entonces mi 
padre se hallaba en crisis economica con su pequena fer- 
reteria en el distrito comercial de Concepcion. Mi 
madre, que ensenaba gramatica en el liceo # 6 , iba a tra- 
bajar con el ese verano para recuperar el deficit de gastos 
que tenia el negocio. 

_No podemos dejar a la nina sola,_dijo mama a la hora de 

onces. En nuestra pequena casa colonial en la parte vieja de Con¬ 
cepcion, el sol de la tarde se filtraba por entre la reja de la calle, y las 
moscas zumbaban detras de los visillos ahora un poco amarillentos. 

_Que venga a trabajar con nosotros,_dijo papa revolviendo su 

te._Deja que se haga util esta chiquilla._ 
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Papa estaba convencido que hacerse util era el remedio para 
todo. Mama le acerco el platillo con tostadas. 

_La ciudad no es lugar para una senorita en el verano,_dijo 

mama observando las ventanas._Se le van a pegar todos los 

fulanos del Vocacional. Mejorla mandamos al campo. 

_No hay mas mermelada?_pregunte yo, con la esperanza de 

ser incluida. 

Llegue al campo con solera floreada, sandalias y medias blancas, 
y el pelo como siempre en cola de caballo con cinta blanca. A mis 
tias les parecio estupendo tener a su sobrinita tan bien educadita, y 
las tres me abrazaron y besaron hasta ahogarme. Mi llegada, sin 
embargo, no habia pasado desapercibida por la gente que trabajaba 
en las huertas vecinas. Se habian reunido al lado de la verja para sal- 
udarme. Compa- rados con mi tez blancucha de la ciudad, se veian 
todos tostados y saludables. 

Entre los vecinos del lugar que trabajaban en sus terrenos, 
mujeres, muchachitas, algunos hombres, habia un muchacho de 
camisa blanca, moreno, con una gran chupalla que le hacia sombra 
sobre los ojos; me miro de manera divertida y se escurrio entre su 
familia. Mis dos tias mas jovenes, Hortensia y Violeta, me presen- 
taron mientras mi tia Elvira entraba de nuevo en la casona. 

La casa de mis tias era un placer que recordaba desde mi ninez, 
cuando venia con mama a pasar las vacaciones con mis tres tias sol- 
teras. La casa era clara y fresca, pin- tada de bianco, sin visillos ni 
tapetes o panitos bordados. En las paredes se veia una que otra 
acuarela pintada por tia Elvira, y racimos de hierbas secas amar- 
radas con cintitas de colores. Tia Elvira era la linica que leia, y leia 
en abundancia. Hortensia yVioleta preferian hacer muebles de 
pino en su taller por detras de la casona. Las dos eran excelentes 
carpinteras, y de la venta de sus muebles subsistian las tres en el 
invierno. 

Yo corn a mi piecita al lado del taller donde habian puesto flores 
en una botella de Coca-Cola, y un espejito con marco de pino 
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sobre el velador. Me quite la cinta blanca de un tiron, igual que las 
sandalias y las medias. Asi me sent! mejor. Tenia ansias de salir al 
sol ; a correr entre las espigas y las maripositas amarillas. Tambien 
queria demostrar que yo no era una pituca cualquiera de la ciudad. 

Afuera el campo me ofrecio las delicias que yo recordaba. Me 
iba al rio o paseaba sin rumbo, sonriendo feliz al sol. Recogia no- 
me-olvides chiquitas y margaritaS; y las ponia en el florero sobre la 
mesa de la cocina. Mis tias trabajaban en la huerta y la otra gente 
seguia con sus quehaceres. A veces me pedian que ayudara, pero 
era solo por entretenerme. Por lo general; me dejaban que hiciera 
lo que quisiera. Despues de unos tres o cuatro dias ya estaba tom- 
ando color en las mejillas y en los brazos. Me salieron pecas en la 
nariz como siempre. 

Levantandome en cuanto desperte una manana, sail al taller 
trenzandome el pelo rapidamente porque habia oido voces. Alii 
estaba el de la chupalla conversando con tia Violeta! 

Ahi estas, sobrina_dijo ella. Anda con Gabriel a buscar 

huevitos frescos. 

Asi diciendo, tia Violeta me dio un canastito y nos empujo hacia 
afuera. El muchacho me miro de reojo, y cogiendome la mano, nos 
echamos a correr hacia el gallinero. Entre plumas y cocoreoS; le 
mire disimuladamente porque a mi no me hacian mucha gracia los 
muchachos. Dandose cuenta de que le estaba mirando; me sonrio y 
me dijo: 

_Que te pasd; se te ensuciaron las medias?_Nos reimos y me 

sorprendi de lo clara que era su voz risuena. Las gallinas estaban 
furiosas con mi presencia torpe, no era nada de facil sacar los 
huevos de los nidos sin molestar a las pobres gallinas. 

En la cocina; mis tres tias tenian el desayuno en camino y le 
alcance el canasto con huevos a tia Hortensia. 

_Sientense, ninas,_ dijo ella, y yo involuntariamente me 

volvi para ver a Gabriel que se habia quitado la chupalla; con la luz 
de la ventana, le brillaba el pelo negro y liso, bien corto como de 
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muchacho, pero indudablemente de una muchacha de unos quince 
anos. Gab riel a, entonces era Gab riel-a, pense yo, ruborizandome 
hasta las unas mientras Gabriela me miraba sonriendo, con sus 
dientes blancos como perlas, y los ojos mas lindos que jamas he 
visto sombreados por largas pestanas lisas. 

No se si alguien se dio cuenta, pero yo estaba segura que a mi 
me salia vapor por los oidos, tan afiebrada me sentia. Gabriela con- 
versaba amablemente con mis tias, sacudiendo el pelo brillante de 
vez en cuando, y mirandome con una sonrisa que me dejaba debil 
cada vez que lo hacia. Apenas pude probar el desayuno, pero me 
sentia como si hubiese comido un buey. Lo unico que podia pensar 
era en salir otra vez a correr de la mano con Gabriela, pero despues 
de desayunar, ella tuvo que ir a trabajar con su familia. 

Me fui al rio y me tend! en el pasto. Entremedio de los arrayanes 
como soles al viento, vela la figura de Gabriela agachandose en la 
chacra. Una vez se echo la chupalla para atras y se enjugo el sudor 
de la frente con la manga de la camisa. Sin saber por que, me dio 
una pena irresistible y me puse a llorar silenciosamente, oyendo el 
chasquido del agua entre las piedras, y el susurro de los sauces en la 
brisa de verano. 

_Tia, tia, necesito una chupalla!_entre corriendo al taller 

donde estaba tia Violeta y casi me resbale en el aserrin que cubria el 
suelo. 

_Cuidado, que te vas a meter una astilla en el pie, ella me 

advirtio mientras aser- ruchaba una tabla. 

_No, tia, porque ya casi tengo callos igual que Gabriela. 

Ah, bueno. Si quieres callos ..._se rio mi tia._Pero, ^por 

que no te pones tu sombrero de paja con las cerezas?_ 

_Es que vamos a andar a caballo por las vertientes y las mucha- 

chas me van a sacar pica,_explique con voz grave. En mi mente 

ya me vela mortificada por las miradas acusadoras de Gabriela y sus 
primos. Mi tia me presto una chupalla vieja que hasta estaba un 
poco apolillada por una orilla, y yo salt contenta a encontrarme con 
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mi amiga. Al lado de la reja me esperaba Gabriela con su prima 
Elena, que era pecosa y tenia ojos verdes. Por eso la llamaban 
Rucia. Los caballos eran tres bayos con mantas para que no nos 
sudaran en las piernas. Al mio le habian puesto una margarita 
detras de la oreja, lo cual me costo ignorar, pero no quise darme 
por entendida. Me subi a un cantaro y me encarame al lomo. 
Gabriela me miro mientras mascaba una pajita. 

Agarrate bien de los crines,_me recordo la Rucia._Si, ya 

se. 

Empezamos a cabalgar hacia el rio, yo con el corazon palpitando 
fuertemente. Gabriela iba muy quieta. 

_<Que pasa?_pregunte. 

_Es que Chito conto que Manuel te iba a hacer la corte,_ 

Gabriela se enfrento conmigo, y sujetando el crin de mi caballo, se 

acerco hasta que nuestros sombreros se juntaron. _Asi es que 

nada de pololear con Manuel, ya?_ 

_Ya, te prometo_le dije, feliz de que se preocupara tanto por 

mi. La Rucia le dio un empujon a Gabriela y se burlo: 

_A Gabriela le asustan los cabros, a mi no, jque me venga a 

buscar un principe!_La Rucia sacudio el pelo y levanto la cara al 

sol, orgullosa de su melena. Gabriela le dio una palmada al caballo y 
lo azuzo, el animal relincho y se echo cuesta abajo hacia el bosque, 
con la Rucia gritando maldiciones. Gabriela y yo galopamos detras 
de ella, gritando: 

_jCuidado, Princesa!_y al dar la vuelta por los robles, nos 

encontramos con Manuel y Chito que habian dete- nido el caballo 
de la Rucia. Jadeando, ella se aprovechaba de la situation para 
impresionar a Chito. 

_Casi me despenaste_le dijo la Rucia a Gabriela, aparen- 

tando debilidad. 

Mentira._En la sombra de los arboles nos reunimos todos. 

Gabriela cortaba una figura arrogante y tan erguida como su primo 
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Manuel sobre su caballo. Repentinamente, me encontre orgullosa 
de ella. 

_Buenos dias, Chito, Manuel,_ di]e para conciliar. Los 

muchachos se sacaron la chupalla para saludarme. Por bromear yo 
tambien me quite la mia y les hice una venia, lo que hizo reir a 
todos. La Rucia hizo ademan de tener calor y se apoyo en un roble 
que estaba cubierto de los primeros copihues de la estacion. Chito 
la miro con ojos languidos. No se podia negar que se veia linda con 
su pelo largo entre las flores rojas. 

_Chito ..._dijo Manuel, echandole una mirada. 

_Yo no les acompano hoy,_dijo Chito, resentido. 

_iQue pena!_protesto la Rucia, pero le tiro un beso y el 

muchacho se despidio, galopando cuesta arriba. Manuel, buen 
mozo y moreno como Gabriela, se acerco a mi y me pregunto si 
queria riendas. Me quede un tanto azorada con su galanteria, pero 
solo por un segundo. 

_No gracias. Soy Amazona,_le respond! con voz solemne y 

me eche a galopar detras de Gabriela que realmente merecia el 
titulo mas que yo. El dia estaba precioso. Hacia mucho calor, pero 
creo que no lo habria notado de todas maneras porque siempre me 
sentia un poco afiebrada al lado de Gabriela. 

Nuestro paseo consistio en un juego ingenioso entre Gabriela y 
Manuel, siendo yo la doncella codiciada. Ella siempre se interponia 
entre nosotros y cabalgaba facilmente a mi lado. Manuel se hacia el 
desentendido y conversaba con Elena. Al llegar a las vertientes, des- 
montamos y amarramos los caballos a la sombra. De las rocas altas 
se vertian miles de cascaditas de agua cristalina que desembocaban 
en el rio. Nos encontramos en el lugar mas bonito, donde el rio se 
abria y se desviaba entre las rocas, formando lagunitas de agua 
helada como nieve. 

_Esta agua viene directamente de la cordillera._Manuel hizo 

ademan de explicarme. _No me diga, profesor,_ canturrio 

Gabriela. 
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_Dicen que aqui se encuentran piedras preciosas,_continuo 

Manuel, ignorando el comentario, poniendome algunas piedrecitas 
en la mano. 

_<Por que no le haces un collar, entonces ... ?_rompio 

Gabriela. Yo me eche a reir y la abrace de puro gusto. Hasta sus 
celos me gustaban. La Rucia tambien se rio, y Manuel ya no lo 
pudo aguantar mas. 

_Si se van a portar asi, ;me voy!_nos advirtio. Descarada- 

mente, las tres nos cogimos del brazo y bailamos en el agua, can- 
tando: 

_Esmeraldas y rubies, jViva! jViva! Tenemos joyas!_ 

_Que las lleve el diablo, jmujeres locas!_amenazo Manuel, 

recogiendo su cantina y montando su caballo sin volver a mirarnos. 
Nosotras seguimos bailando y chacoteando hasta que lo vimos 
desaparecer entre los sauces. 

La Rucia se quito la blusa y se tendio al sol, todavia riendose del 
pobre Manuel. Sentandome a su lado con los pies en el agua, me 
trate de trenzar el pelo de nuevo, pero estaba todo enredado. Sin 
decir palabra, Gabriela saco un elastico del bolsillo y me lo amarro 
rapidamente. La frescura que sent! en el cuello era deliciosa, y la 
mire agradecida. Gabriela tambien me miro con esos ojos sona- 
dores, y esa sonrisa irresis- tible. Me sent! mareada de repente. 

_Vamos a banarnos_dije, quitandome la blusa de un tiron. 

Gabriela me siguio al agua, pero cuando ella se saco la blusa, yo casi 
me desmaye. Gabriela no era flaca como yo, ya tenia los senos 
redondos y curva en la cintura. Me zambulli en el agua helada para 
ocultar mi inquietud, y abri los ojos en el remanse del rio, que no 
era muy profundo donde estabamos. Gabriela nadaba como un 
pez, y era facil seguirla. 

Pronto Elena se puso a bucear con nosotras y a recoger las pie¬ 
drecitas rojas jugando a ser sirenas en el mar. La Rucia si que se 
veia como sirena, con su pelo casi rubio y sus pantalones verdes. 
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_Oye, <que son amazonas?_me pregunto Gabriela entre 

zambullidas. 

_Eran guerreras de la antigiiedad_le conte, aunque no muy 

segura de lo que recordaba de mis lecturas._Creo que en Grecia, 

... el norte de Africa... eran excelentes jinetes y no se casaban con 
los hombres._ 

_^De veras?_pregunto la Rucia, sorprendida._De veras. 

Usaban lanzas y espadas cuando se iban a la guerra. Eran muy 
valientes. 

_ Mis amigas me escuchaban atentamente, y yo, poco acos- 
tumbrada a que se me prestara atencion, feliz de poder ofrecer algo 
tan interesante. Cuando nos dio frio en el agua, nos tendimos al sol. 
Gabriela y yo nos miramos, ella con sus ojos entrecerrados, con 
gotitas de agua que rodaban desde su pelo negro hasta sus labios 
rojos. Al verla, tuve ganas de llorar. 

De vuelta a casa nos detuvimos en cada zarzamora y devoramos 
hasta la ultima fruta, riendonos las manos y la boca moradas. A la 
Rucia le pico una abeja en el brazo y se puso a llorar. Gabriela 
abrazo a su prima, pero tambien le dijo que las Amazonas no lloran. 
Yo estuve de acuerdo. Cuando llegamos, tia Hortensia nos 
esperaba un poco preocupada. Manuel le habia dicho que nos hab- 
iamos perdido. 

_Lo mato,_protesto la Rucia. Yo nunca me pierdo._ 

_Eso es verdad, hija. Bueno, la comida esta lista,_dijo mi tia. 

Tia Elvira salio al patio, debajo de la ramada donde estaba la mesa 
de verano y puso el pastel de choclo junto a la piedra del aji. 

_^Te gusta el aji?_me pregunto Gabriela. 

_No, es muy picante._conteste. 

_Pero es rico, mira_dijo ella, pasando el dedo por la piedra 

donde habia molido el aji verde, y se lo metio a la boca. Yo la quede 
mirando para ver si gritaba por lo picante, pero ella se lamio los 
labios con gusto._ 
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_i Ves?_me dijo con su linda sonrisa, y fue entonces que 

Gabriela se acerco y me dio un beso en los labios, tan suave, que yo 
la bese tambien porque quise mas de ese calor, y el gusto picante 
del ajL 

A fines de enero hubo una sequla y un calor terrible. Todas tra- 
bajabamos duro para regar la huerta en la madrugada, antes que el 
sol quemara los sembrados. Los domingos, las familias de alre- 
dedor se reunian bajo una ramada grande donde habia una gran 
parrillada. Despues se tocaba musica y algunos bailaban cuecas y 
refalosas. Mis tias se sentaban con las senoras mientras yo me iba 
con la Rucia y Gabriela a dar una vuelta a caballo. A la Rucia le gus- 
taba ser la reina de las amazonas, y Gabriela y yo eramos sus gener- 
ales. Nos ibamos cabalgando a campo fibre hasta llegar a nuestra 
colina favorita, hasta que en el horizonte se vela el sol rojo de la 
tarde. Me acordaba entonces que en marzo debia volver a la 
escuela, y dejar a mis companeras. 

_Oye, las Amazonas no eran sentimentales,_ me dijo 

Gabriela una vez, notando mi silencio. Pero yo no podria haber 
explicado la confusion que sentia. Nos sentamos entre las ama- 
polas; la Rucia canto una tonada. Gabriela escuchaba silenciosa, 
con su eterna pajita entre los labios. Despues, una a una tarareamos 
canciones hasta que las tres nos unimos en una cancion de Violeta 
Parra. 

Cuando caia la noche, se afinaban las guitarras y la velada 
comenzaba bajo la ramada. Manuel, siempre orgulloso de tocar la 
guitarra con los hombres mayores, ya no nos cotizaba. La madre de 
Gabriela nos pidio que nos pusieramos vestidos para bailar la 
cueca, pero la Rucia le habia dicho que las guerreras no usaban ves¬ 
tidos, lo cual le causo mucha risa a ella y a mis tias. Chito tocaba un 
arpa de pie que le habia dejado su abuelo, y la Rucia, en armonia 
con su hermana Raquel, le hacian coro. En medio de tal alegria, era 
dificil comprender lo que sentia. A veces, Gabriela me cogia la 
mano y juntas mirabamos las parejas que bailaban. A veces, baila- 
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bamos en una ronda con todas las ninitas y ninitos y con la Rucia, 
mientras Chito la miraba con angustia. 

La ultima noche de enero, yo no quise bailar ni cantar. Me 
escurri a casa para estar sola con mi inexplicable melancolia. Cerca 
de medianoche, mis tias volvieron, acaloradas y cansadas, pero 
felices. 

Violeta, mira la sobrina sentada aqui, solita_ dijo mi tia 

Elvira. 

_Tienes pen a, hija?_pregunto tia Violeta. 

_No, tia..._ 

_Debe de echar de menos a sus padres._ 

_No, tia, es que quiero pensar. Me dejas dormir aqui afuera en 

la hamaca?_Mis tias me miraron y sonrieron. 

_Como quieras, hija_ dijo tia Hortensia._Pero trae una 

frazada para que no te hieles._Mis tres tias me besaron como 

hadas madrinas, bendiciendo mi sueno. Me quede mirando la luna, 
pensando que tal vez Gabriela podria venir a Concepcion con 
tiaElvira en el inviemo. Pronto el sueno me vencio y me quede dor- 
mida, apoyada en el poste al lado de la hamaca. 

_Cuanta chicha bebiste tu... me susurro Gabriela al oido. 

_j Gabriela!_desperte sobresaltada._iQue hora es?_ 

_Quien sabe. Es de noche_dijo ella._^Te echaron de la 

casa?_pregunto. 

_No, hace mucho calor. tu?_ 

_Yo igual. No puedo dormir. ^Por que te fuiste?_Me quede 

mirandonos los pies bronceados, las piernas ahora con vello 
dorado por el sol. A mi lado, las piernas de Gabriela, mucho mas 
fuertes que las mias, porque para ella el trabajo de la finca no era 
diversion de verano. Era su vida. 

_Ya somos grandes, te das cuenta?_le dije finalmente. 

_Bueno, es de esperar, no?_Gabriela se sento en la hamaca y 

balanced las piernas._Pero, ^que vas a hacer?_le dije sentan- 
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dome en la hamaca con ella._<Te vas a casar? _Quien, ^yo? 

Jamas!_dijo decididamente. 

_<De veras?_ 

_Claro. Ahora soy Amazona_ 

_En serio, Gabriela_le dije. 

_En serio. Vamos a las amapolas, ^quieres? 

_Ahora?_le pregunte, mirando la luna llena. Gabriela salto 

de la hamaca y me dio la mano. Yo salte tambien y nos fuimos cor- 
riendo sin parar hasta que llegamos a la colina cubierta de amapolas 
desde donde podiamos ver las casas y el brillo del fuego bajo la par- 
rilla en la ramada. Nos tendimos entre las flores, escuchando los 
grillos y el ladrido de un perro de vez en cuando. Despues de largo 
tiempo volvi la cabeza para decirle a Gabriela que tenia sueno y la 
vi dormida. Estaba tan bella que me acerque para verle mejor- las 
pestanas largas, la frente lisa y morena, los labios que se dibujaban 
suaves, cuando ella abrio los ojos y la bese rapidamente por miedo 
a que se escapara. Gabriela sus- piro y me echo los brazos al cuello. 

_Otro mas, dame otro beso_ me dijo al oido. Entonces ya 

no hubo ni amapolas ni nada, solo Gabriela, solo su pelo brillante 
en mis manos, su aliento tibio, el peso de sus piernas fuertes, y el 
latido de mi corazon junto al suyo. 

Casi al amanecer hundi mi boca en su pecho, buscando con la 
lengua el circulo de sus pezones que la hacia suspirar y gemir, ese 
sonido dulce que surgia de su boca roja e hinchada, que me besaba 
una y otra vez hasta que olvidaba todo, y recordaba todo, desde el 
dia en que la vi, cuando supe que era muchacha como yo, cuando la 
vi dorada, nadando en el rio tan fuerte y tan hermosa- jcomo era 
posible que me dejase besar esos senos maravillosos, esa cintura 
dulce y ese vientre apenas combo alzandose hacia mi boca! La 
manana llego con el canto de los pajaros, el zumbido de las abejas y 
mis propios suspiros mientras Gabriela apartaba mis piernas y yo 
cogia su mano, su bocabuscando la humedad y el calor que se vertia 
fuera de mi. A mi alrededor habia flores y viento, sol, silencio, estre- 
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meciendome en sus manos, su lengua cada vez mas urgente, ya no 
quedaba nada mas que el cielo azul y todo mi ser que se transfor- 
maba en una dulzura, un sollozo, algo dulce, dulce, inmenso, 
Gabriela. 

De vuelta a Concepcion, el tren corria a lo largo de las vinas, y se 
veian desde lejos los racimos de uvas moradas, verdes y rosadas. 
Pensando en Gabriela constantemente me apoyaba en la ventanilla 
polvorienta del tren, dejando que me rodaran las lagrimas mientras 
mama conversaba con una senora de Licanten, limpiandome la 
cara rapidamente cada vez que me preguntaban algo. 

_a cual colegio va su hi]a?_pregunto la senora. 

_Conteste, ninita_ordeno mama. 

Al Liceo #3, con las monjas espanolas_murmure yo. 

_Se llaman ‘religiosas’, Tina, decir ‘monjas’ es vulgar_ se 

encaro mama. 

_ No lo diga, entonces, respond! insolentemente porque ya 

poco me importaba._Disculpe, senora. Se ha puesto completa- 

mente salvaje en el campo_excusaba mama. La senora asentia a 

todo. Yo daba gracias que por lo menos no me miraban mucho. 

Desde la noche de las amapolas, Gabriela y yo nos habiamos 
pasado semanas envueltas en nuestra delicia sin ocuparnos de nada 
mas. Yo habia quedado casi tan morena como ella de tanto estar al 
sol y nadar desnudas en el rio. En las tardes nos quedabamos con 
mis tias sentadas a la sombra de la ramada comiendo sandia y escu- 
chando a tia Elvira que disfrutaba leyendo poesia. Pero a mediados 
de febrero mi dicha se acabo de repente cuando mama llego de 
Concepcion a saludar a mis tias, sus hermanas mayores y pasar 
unos dias en el campo. Al verme tan morena, descalza y despei- 
nada, mama se escandalizo y decidio en ese instante llevarme de 
vuelta a la civilization. 
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_Ni siquiera usaba sandalias, tiene callos en los pies_le con- 

fiaba a la senora del tren. Ay, Virgen_respondia la piadosa 

senora. 

El ultimo domingo que pasamos juntas, Gabriela y yo nos esca- 
pamos a caballo a las vertientes. El sol daba de lleno y nos sentamos 
bajo un sauce con los pies en el agua. Mirando a Gabriela me di 
cuenta que habia crecido mas que yo. Habia madurado como 
aquellas uvas tersas que recogiamos para la chicha fresca. 

_Gabriela, eres tan hermosa que me quiero morir_le dije, 

besandole la mejilla. 

_No seas tonta_dijo besandome. 

_Por ti soy tonta_insist!. Ella bajo los ojos y yo sufri inde- 

cible tortura mientras sus largas pestanas sombreaban su linda cara 
morena. El pelo le habia crecido y le hacia ondas alrededor del 
cuello. 

_Tina, mirame_me ordeno. Yo la mire y nos cogimos las 

manos._Te das cuenta que de veras somos amazonas, tu y yo? La 

Rucia no, por que ella se fue con Chito_me miro gravemente. 

_Verdad_le dije. 

_Entonces, promete. 

_<Que prometo?_le pregunte. 

_Que volveras aqui cuando seas libre,_dijo simplemente. 

_Te prometo, Gabriela, con toda mi alma, te prometo. 

Entre sollozos y la sensation ya remota de sus labios rojos, me 
sacudia la mano de mama y la carrera del tren al atardecer. 

_<Por que lloras, nina? Te has dormido,_decia ella. 

_Prometo, prometo,_balbuceaba yo. 

_iAy! Virgen, <que le pasa?_ahora era mama la que rogaba. 

_Tiene insolation, _ofrecio la senora de Licanten. _Hay 

que darle un te cargado..._jNo, no! jDenme chicha fresca!_ 

dije yo, insensata. 
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_jTina! exclam 6 mama horrorizada. Dios mio, deben 

haber sido esos muchachos del campo. Cuando lleguemos te voy a 
internar con las monjas y nada de reclamos. 

_No, Mami, nada de reclamos,_asenti, mirando por la ven- 

tanilla mientras el sol dejaba los ultimos destellos del atardecer en 
el ancho Bio-Bio, despues cerrando los ojos y sonriendo al 
recuerdo de Gabriela. 

Pitucas - gente cursi 

Chicha - sidra fresca de uvas, dulce e intoxicante 
Aji - pimiento pequeno, extremadamente picante 
Cuecas, refalosas - bailes folkroricos de Chile 
Bio-Bio - no al sur de Concepcion 

( 1987 ) 
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When I managed to slide closed the plexigate, I was 
gasping for breath. For the moment, I wanted to keep 
out the bloated, ulcerous limbs of the touched ones. I 
was depleted and shocked. Back in Venezuela City, 
none of us ever guessed it would be so sad here. Natu¬ 
rally, my people and I are not naive enough to think of 
the northern continent as that glowing, polished “land of 
opportunity,” as it was known in the 20th century. Still, 
we somehow imagined their Elder government would 
have dealt more sensibly with the Disease. 

Below the cell I occupy, the touched ones still crawl around in 
the semi-darkness, trying to climb up the side of the cellblocks and 
gain access to open cellgates which might provide a safe place for 
sleep. When I arrived today, the cellblock keeper warned me not to 
open the plexigate unless I wanted to step out onto the walkway, 
but I disregarded the warning. I wanted to breathe some air, even 
though the air in the whole city feels used up, tired. Instead, I was 
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surrounded by three touched ones wrapped in rags, horribly 
deformed and malodorous. I tried my chants and reached for their 
auras, but these humans barely had a thin layer of grayish light 
around their physical bodies. There was hardly any psychic energy 
for me to contact, and their brains were completely atrophied by 
malnutrition and the ravages of the Disease. We could not com¬ 
municate. 

When I failed to help them, they retreated onto the electronic 
walkway which connects my cell to the others, perhaps physically 
exhausted and shocked by my vital energy. I shut the plexigate and 
leaned against it, feeling suddenly as exhausted as they, whispering 
some Blessingway mantras to myself. I am saddened after feeling 
the depleted auras of those touched ones. 

It’s very windy out there, and there is a red glow in the sky. At 
first I thought this was the urban village called Chicago in the 
1990’s, but it isn’t. It’s one that was thought to be uninhabited by 
mid-21st century; this is old New York town. 

Though I was never very interested in ancient world history, I 
needed to learn quickly about this continent which looms almost 
forbidden in the dark North sea. I am a curandesa in my native 
land, a profession that evolved rapidly since the first decades of the 
Disease, particularly in what used to be called Third World zones. 
Curandesas are a combination of old world doctors, healers, coun¬ 
selors, acupuncturists and medicine women, though there are some 
men curandesas. We practice hypnosis through rituals we learned 
from the western Indians who fled the northern continent in 2005. 
It is the only way we can control the deadliest side-effect of the Dis¬ 
ease: Fear. Yet, living in our sheltered healing community, I had no 
conceptionof the ravaged condition of human beings in this place, 
ever since the northern continent had cut off itself from the rest of 
the globe. 
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It was surprising, then, when we heard talk of a vaccine cure 
being developed in the northern continent. I was sent from Vene¬ 
zuela City to investigate. 

Many times before, members of the Global Association of Cura- 
ndesas had sent emissaries to different parts of the globe after 
rumors sprang up of a new cure being developed. The rumors 
spread just after a new strain of the virus had decimated another 
community. Some of us suspected unethical experimentation, and 
were opposed to sending emissaries. Because emissaries were 
unfamiliar with local history, they were manipulated by political 
factions and rarely learned anything of value. In 2273 it was rum¬ 
ored that two Palestinian emissaries had been diverted to the 
northern continent, and never returned to their zone. 

I was advised to learn as much as I could first, about the area of 
the northern continent I would be visiting. I started by researching 
the bibliofiles, but ended up having to pay memorizers to talk to 
me, or just borrowing memory chips from our association con¬ 
tacts. Since the Computer Down-age of the 2240’s, not only did all 
space travel cease forever, but the global system of information and 
communication broke down. Apparently, it was done intentionally 
through the introduction of a virus which, ironically, duplicated in 
computers the effect of the Disease in human beings. From that 
time on, bibliofiles contain everything ever written, but unclassi¬ 
fied. 

There is no way of knowing what is fact, fiction, film reviews, 
plays, re-enactments, documentary broadcasts, hologram transmis¬ 
sions, simulated news events — human history is complete chaos. 

In the past forty years, while technicians all over the globe have 
strived to reor- ganize information systems, it has become apparent 
that human populations have very short memories. Some educa¬ 
tionists attribute this to our shorter life spans since the Disease, our 
greater degree of specialization in tasks, our lowered resistance to 
stress. But whatever the reason, the fact is, we have forgotten. My 
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generation knows nothing that is not transmitted through our spe¬ 
cific tasks, our view of human history is not linked, and neither are 
our global data banks. 

The red glow in the sky seems to be dimmer. I hear it is never 
really dark in this village, that the mercury illuminators glow per¬ 
petually because it is never really light. Through the plexigate I can 
still distinguish some of the shapes of the eroded architecture of 
the 20th century. I have no access to any history before that. 
There is a great iron structure that extends across a foul gorge they 
call the East River. It carries no current, but it isn’t exactly empty. 
It seems to be a repository for centuries of refuse. The enormous 
crane dangles an iron cage from what used to be a track, perhaps. It 
carried people from one side to the other, of this fetid river. 

On the other side I see the only remaining building to tower 
above the myriad concrete cellblocks with plexigates and narrow 
access to the electronic walkways that connect the maze of 
rounded structures. That building is rectangular and the top of it 
seems to have been sliced off at a 45 degree angle. It is now cov¬ 
ered by plexi-mirror and a greenish light emanates from it into the 
humid twilight. Some historical accounts indicate that this 
building was originally the Bank of the City, and that it was built to 
look like a big box with the top chopped off. But most historians 
think this is popular lore making a legend out of some disaster, pos¬ 
sibly the earth- quakes of the 2010’s. 

Of course, if we really look at ourselves, we are all touched ones, 
since every human being on the globe has carried the antibody for 
the Disease since the year 2015. In fact, I have learned from my 
recent historical research that the Great Infec- tation of those early 
times began in the northern continent. It was the first time that 
history recorded an Elder government, originally benevolent pop¬ 
ular councils, actually turned against its own people. More radical 
voices have claimed that it wasn’t the first time it was done, merely 
the first time recorded. 
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It was a strange period of sleep that lasted about six hours. 
These cells, I realized, are not really made of cement, but rather, a 
mixture of granite, molten metal, cement, organic material, wood, 
and thousands of other particles processed and reshaped after sev¬ 
eral nuclear meltdowns, earthquakes, laser blastings, and many 
other urban catastrophes. In my sleep I absorbed much informa¬ 
tion from these rounded walls, and the faint energy left behind by 
sickly humans who have preceded me. 

As I descended to the lower level to find the main electronic 
walkway, the cell- keeper seemed surprised to see me about at that 
hour. She offered me some ration for breakfast that was included 
in the price of the cell, but the food she held toward me in a gray 
plastic tray, was dead. Certainly the ration had caloric value, but 
nothing emanated from it. It might as well have been the same 
gross putty used to build the cellblocks. The stranger thing, 
though, was that she refused my offer of live food to her. The seeds 
and fruit I held in my hands glowed with energy. I looked at the 
woman’s frail form, her barely yellow aura, and wondered how she 
managed to move as quickly as she did when she seemed so taxed. 

Skating off on the walkway I resolved to offer the cellblock 
keeper my services for a healing. I had been warned not to reveal 
my craft on my travels, but it seemed ugly not to share what I 
could. 

In order to find the cure, or at least, to obtain information about 
the latest devel- opments, I needed to make contact with the 
northern continent physicians. Upon my arrival, I had been told 
they would be meeting today in a medical college. As I neared the 
large complex of rounded cellblocks, the electronic emissions 
forming the walkway suddenly weakened and broke off, and several 
dazed people plum- meted to their deaths. I had just then come 
hovering over a window ledge and I grabbed onto it while the rays 
of the walkway dissipated into the constant rain. 
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Frozen to the side of the building I waited to feel the spirits 
rising from the bodies below. Slowly, a gray veil of delicate 
shadow floated by me. Most human beings inthis village seem on 
the verge of death. There isn’t much energy even left to die. I slid 
down to the street level and talked with survivors and touched ones 
who stood about. It was common, they said. At that hour of the 
morning the power often gave way, when only transients, touched 
ones and thieves would be traveling anyway. I looked at the red¬ 
dish sky through the misty rain, and sensed the brightening of the 
sky by degrees. Perhaps this was daylight. I got my bearings and 
headed to the entrance of the college. Behind me, the bodies of the 
dead remained untouched. 

The Chief Physician at the Medical College appeared to me like 
no curandesa I had ever seen. As I approached the large domed 
structure, her large face loomed suddenly above me. Her bulging 
eyes scrutinized me, and I sensed her identity and questions before 
she spoke. I jumped with surprise before realized that it was her 
image projected into a hologram that I had seen, several times her 
size, hovering over the entrance and peering into everybody’s face 
as they arrived. We stood trans- fixed, newspeople, researchers and 
physicians from other zones, in a semi-circle until the real Chief 
Physician walked in through a round door to our right. 

She was a very lightskinned, stocky human, quite short in 
stature, wearing a grey suit with the letters “CP” on her lapel. Her 
aura was the yellowish gray I had become accustomed to seeing, 
but she glowed with a thin blue luminescence all around. Attended 
by solemn-faced male humans dressed in blue uniforms, the CP 
directed us through the laboratories. The attendants glowed with 
the same two- toned aura. She spoke in a nasal, metallic voice, and 
displayed for us the experi- ments and their results. The attend¬ 
ants, who appeared to be both researchers and guards, insisted that 
we look at the slides under powerful electron microscopes and 
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compare previously diseased tissue with completely healthy sam¬ 
ples. Documenta- tion for the data was presented in hologram dis¬ 
plays of stunning quality, with images so sharp they appeared prac¬ 
tically solid. Suddenly, I detected a rise in my temperature, and a 
tingling sensation in my spine. I attempted to leave the main area 
where the holograms were projected, but I was prevented by the 
CP herself. 

“You can only get the full effect by standing here, Curandesa,” 
her thin hands kept me from moving, her arms extended, as though 
she did not wish to get too close to me. 

I studied the faces of the other guests. They seemed intent in 
the explanations, the newspeople with their headsets busily 
recording into holocorders, the researchers and physicians whis¬ 
pering comments into their memory chips. I found the experi¬ 
ments inconclusive, merely replicating old methods of isolating 
viral strains. I began to suspect a ruse, another reason for wanting 
this specific group of humans in this location. 

As soon as I felt everyone’s attention to be concentrated on the 
next set of holograms, I retreated through the corridors until I 
came to the main plexigate. Feeling overheated still, I headed 
towards a public liquid dispenser and reached for a bottle of water. 
Then, thinking of the proximity of this dispenser to the college, I 
reachedinstead into my satchel and popped a few water capsules in 
my mouth. I was beginning to feel intensely distrustful of all serv¬ 
ices for humans in this continent. With these doubts and some 
nebulous theories going around in my head, I wanted to search for 
answers rather than this elusive “cure”. 

Travelling swiftly again on the walkways, I learned to discern the 
possible breaks in current that had caused the fatal accident earlier 
that day. Near the “edges” of the sheet of electronic emissions 
which formed the walkways, there were almost imperceptible blue 
sparks. If one sensed these short circuits, or saw them, the way I 
could, one could stop in plenty of time, or take an alternate route. 
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No longer in danger of falling, I went to the central bibliofiles 
where medical data banks could be found. 

A domed structure received me, and I quickly found the sonic 
lift that would take me to the appropriate data banks. I adjusted 
my memory chip to receive even my most subtle telepathic mes¬ 
sages. In this manner I could think and research at the same time. 
My notes would be edited later, when I returned home. 

The CP continued to intrigue me and make me extremely 
uneasy. As I searched through the disks, my temperature con¬ 
tinued to rise. None of the representatives I had seen were cura- 
ndesas. This fact in itself was not surprising. Many researchers 
from europa, and certainly from this continent, were devoted solely 
to cures by chemical means, and had not yet learned to heal them¬ 
selves by other disciplines, such as ours. What was unusual, was 
the complete absence of healers of any type in the files I was 
reviewing, and yet I had not sensed the progress of the disease in 
the CP or her attendant researchers. In fact, I had sensed nothing 
familiar, just that thin blue luminescence. 

The news files had no data on northern continent medical cures 
or advances for years. I sifted through commercial news. Nothing. 
I switched to historical files, and tried to avoid the novelizations. 
This zone had copious records of that type, and I synthesized the 
basic facts into my chip. 

“At the beginning of the 21st century it was difficult to know 
which was the greater threat to humankind— poverty, hunger, war, 
or the Disease. Third world zones were denied access to clean 
blood and immunization. This was long before humans could 
mutate to adapt to certain aspects of the Disease, and having the 
virus meant almost certain death. A peculiar migration had begun 
at the end of the 20th century. Humans from Latin America, 
Africa, and certain parts of Asia strove in great numbers to reach 
the northern continent and europa. Editorialized versions main¬ 
tain that this was due to the systematic plunder of the Third world 
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by the First, and people simply went to reclaim the resources they 
had lost. In euro pa, the middle east, and the soviet zones, a wave of 
unprecedented political freedom gave birth to the first Elder gov¬ 
ernments, a council of benevolent humans who answered only to 
their own people...” 

Files on the great infectation were seriously jumbled. I did find 
valuable records which confirmed the annihilation of all neigh¬ 
boring zones by the northern continent. The files traced the 
Indian migration of 2005 to that time, when all the northern Indian 
nations migrated to the zone then known as Macchu Picchu and its 
surroundings. “The first known cures for the Disease were created 
in these new villages. There were Asian herbs, laser technology, 
Navajo hypnosis, Mapuche chants, hatha yoga, and zen cleansings 
of all negative energy. Telepathy and biofeedback made giant leaps 
forward. Meanwhile, the northern continent medical establish¬ 
ment swarmed the southern zone trying to lay claim to knowledge 
that was given freely to everyone who needed it. 

“In 2010, many earthquakes decimated areas of the globe. Parts 
of the northern continent were washed to sea, and the crisis again 
brought repression and hoarding of resources. Brownskinned 
human beings were persecuted, many were exiled, and a reverse 
migration took place: to India, to Nigeria, Venezuela, Brazil, Cen¬ 
tral China. Earthquakes continued to plunge islands and parts of 
continents into the ocean until 2015, when there was finally calm, 
but it was also discovered that reactionary factions all over the 
globe had begun the great infectation in an effort to control the 
remaining resources. The new regime of the northern continent 
preached abstention from sexual contact, pointing to the great 
numbers of brown- skinned human beings as evidence that the 
globe’s resources were unfairly taxed by those who bred too 
quickly and too plentifully. Brownskinned women were believed 
to be parthenogenic. Autosexual practice was the only kind of 
activity legally permitted. The Brownskinned were blamed for the 
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transmission of the Disease and the now clearly despotic regime 
sought to control its spread by testing every human being with 
brown skin for the antibody. The cruelly ironic result was that, as 
the Disease and famine spread through the globe, no human being 
ever willingly desired to have sex any longer. Experiments were 
conducted on human beings who were used to incubate serum 
after serum, while ignoring the great progress healers were making 
in other parts of the globe. 

“As the decades passed, there seemed no way to stem the disas¬ 
ters, but eventually the population reached a stabilization point in 
2210. Small mutations had started to appear. Most human beings 
have few teeth as adults, little hair, four digits on our feet, and those 
females who are fertile, have multiple births. We are not subject to 
many infections, but we can smell only strong odors, and we are 
very near sighted. We don’t need as much food, but then we can 
only taste 10% of what we consume, and finally, our life span is 
only 50.3 years.” 

History. This collection of pathetic facts that make up our cur¬ 
rent reality. I am glad I am not a historian, or even a teacher. 
Healing is good work, effective, and it keeps one very busy. My 
lower back was aching terribly, so I loaded the last disk into my 
chips, and closed down the main computer. 

It was night again. The sky glowed a dark red and the mist 
became more dense. Exiting the domed archives, I travelled south 
to my cell. Avoiding several power breaks, I noticed other people 
sensed them as well. I sped along on narrower walkways on the 
west side of the village. Approaching a large open plaza, I joined 
some younger humans who carried ancient instruments for musical 
entertainment. Electronic saxophones and keyboards bounced 
with clearly detectible energy. While the musicians played, I 
touched their auras from a safe distance, and taught them telepathi- 
cally to reconstruct their body cells. They would be mostly healed 
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in the morning, and would surely live a long time. Two women 
danced, embracing each other tenderly. On the ground, attracted 
by the intense energy, touched ones who were beyond any healing, 
crawled. Those who could still walk, kicked the others along the 
ground, forcing them away from the circle of light and music that 
had been created. I felt more tired and consumed by worry, still I 
perceived the glowing of blue, purple, and green auras. There was 
red iridescence, and orange bursts of human sensuality. 

Immersed in the music, I gazed for a time at the faintly discern¬ 
ible full moon, until feeling unbearably feverish, I dumped my 
small satchel on the ground and dis- tributed the dried fruit and 
seeds I carried, eating little, delighting in the appetite of these 
northern humans. I passed around the small flask of ginseng 
liqueur, and watched their faces glow. Outside the circle, the 
touched ones moaned hopelessly. 

The music continued, and I remained on the ground, tired, but 
able now to review the last of the information. Some children 
attempted to rob me, but finding nothing of worth in my pockets, 
they sat quietly, holding my arms, my legs, my feet. 

Though I read quickly through the information on the minia¬ 
ture screen of my memorychip, I felt, with a tightening of my 
stomach, that I already knew what I would learn: Murders as popu¬ 
lation control. Wholesale genocide accomplished through simple 
means. Through fingerprint verifiers. Inoculations. Mass blood 
testing. Poisoned water. Nerve gas at demonstrations, outdoor 
concerts, hologram transmissions . The cruelty was staggering. 
Now I knew what attacked the blood in my veins at that very 
moment. My bone marrow duplicated mutant cells and shot my 
body with pain. This was no longer the Disease alone, but massive 
immunodeficiency from many viral combinations. 

Realizing I had already discharged much of my energy, I knew I 
had little time to concentrate on saving myself. Moving slowly and 
carefully I left the park and tried to find the walkway that would 
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lead me back to my cellblock. I had been irradiated through the 
holograms at the medical college. The macabre procedure was 
undetectable, and was probably an effective way to kill within days. 
At least, I knew ways to retard the process. Slowly, I drew in my 
breath and directed it outward, rhythmically as I skated. My strong 
body might survive this onslaught, not so the others who had 
undoubtedly been irradiated. Why? To neutralize any efforts to 
spread the information on the cure research? No. There was no 
research on the cure, only experimentation on new methods of 
death. The college was the link to the Elder government and its 
complicated network of population control. Information on 
ongoing research was released periodically to obscure the system¬ 
atic destruction of unwanted humans, and when curious 
researchers arrived from other zones, they had to be killed. 

Arriving at the cellblock, I quickly loaded all my data into the 
connector I had brought, a sort of “hard” disc that could store 500k 
gigabytes of information. A cold sensation settled into my chest, 
and I hoped I had not contracted pneumonia, which would cer¬ 
tainly slow my recovery. But the coldness was different. Closing 
my eyes, I located the source. In the cell below, the cellkeeper lay 
dead. I boarded the sonic lift with caution, but it was no longer 
necessary. When I entered her cell, she was alone, although 
someone had obviously been there before, and shot her in the 
chest with a laser. Placing her arms over her chest, closing her lids, 
I tried to understand the cause of her death, angrily realizing it was 
my own presence. The college or the elders, perhaps the CP her¬ 
self, must have sent someone in search of me. This this woman in 
my place. With my eyes closed again, I could summon vague 
images of her attacker, which revealed it had been a man in a blue 
suit, unmistakably one of the CP’s attendants. Opening my eyes I 
whispered my apology to her spirit for causing her death, and 
swore to avenge her. Knowing these were strange emotions for a 
healer, I fought within myself to will the destruction of the disease 
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within me through my own powers. At the same time, I nurtured 
an extreme hatred for the CP, her minions, and all of the governing 
body which ruled this sad land. 

I probably did not have much time left, because they must have 
known I would not stop until I answered my own questions. 
Sobering myself, controlling my emotions in the midst of 
increasing fever was impossible. I also knew I could not leave until 
I destroyed the CP and her death machine. 

Before setting off again on the now deserted walkways, I 
ingested all my supply of herbal immune-balancer, feeling an 
immediate boost of energy to my system. As I skated back towards 
the college, I gazed at the blue sparks as I avoided them, and was 
suddenly seized with an idea more chilling than anything I had 
encountered: The blue of the sparks, the thin blue luminescence 
around the aura of the CP and the guards. No other humans 
glowed with such a strange aura. It could only be artificially cre¬ 
ated by constant electronic re-charging. If they had managed to 
bom- bard their own system with radiation to kill all traces of the 
disease, they must have weakened themselves to the verge of 
death. But with a network of electrodes attached to their suits 
sending electronic impulses coursing through their bodies, it is 
possible they could maintain themselves indefinitely. There had to 
be remote source of energy somewhere within the complex. 

I entered the college through a plexigate intended for the dis¬ 
charge of refuse. Closing my eyes, I guided myself to the sublevels 
of the complex until I found a labyrinth of corridors leading to an 
obvious end. Finding the ports which connected my rudimentary 
hardware with the laboratories within the complex was amazingly 
simple. The hologram transmitters, the microscopes, the hydro¬ 
carbon freezers, one by one they tied in with my string command 
to disengage. Attempting to concentrate and avoid errors, I 
thought lightly about my future actions. It would be easy to com¬ 
mandeer a sky car in the city at this hour. In fact, I could probably 
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find one from the medical college fleet right outside the north wall. 
Engaging the automatic pilot due south and would have me home 
shortly after dawn, even unconscious. 

Finally, with a deep, resonant hum, only the set of electronic 
generators vibrated in unison. Attaching a connector from my 
memory chip to the final port, I programmed a shutdown series. 
As my fever began to recede, my carefully guarded hatred of the 
CP, the guards, the elders began to dissipate. In some part of my 
psyche I could feel them approaching, alerted by the sudden drop 
in power, advancing like glowing ghosts through the darkened cor¬ 
ridors. They all seemed inconsequential then, so unreal and feeble, 
because at the end of the sequence on my screen their power 
source would shut off without a sound, and they would all be most 
certainly dead. 


(1988) 
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LA BRUJA PIRATA DE CHILOE 


THIS IS THE STORY of Jacinta, the witch who knew 
my great grandmother Chillpila, and who communed 
with ghosts in her old ship, a creaky schooner anchored 
in a rugged cove of the southern Chilean archipelago 
below the island of Chiloe. Perhaps this is also the story 
of the great Indian witch Chillpila who was known for 
changing shapes, and for grounding in dry land the ship 
of the Spaniard Moraleda, when he attempted to match 
his powers with hers in 1787. She was the ancestor for 
whom my great grandmother was named. 

Nobody really knows how witchcraft came to the region, but it 
is well documented that there is a school of witchcraft in Chiloe, 
and a male witch who is theking of Quicavi, or the kingdom of San¬ 
tiago. It is also known, if never mentioned, that the men fear the 
memory of Chillpila, and jealously guard the secret of their arts in 
the cave of Quicavi. 
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Jacinta met my great grandmother in 1939, when she was only 
25, and Chillpila was at least 90. Even though Jacinta had lived all 
her life in the islands, she knew very little about the witches, some¬ 
thing not at all unusual for the majority of people in this region. 
Jacinta was an orphan from the island of Quinchao, who had never 
married and had no children. She was a weaver who travelled from 
island to island with her portable loom, settling down for a few 
weeks in a woman’s home when she was hired to weave blankets 
for the winter. In the summer, she tanned animal hides and sold 
them off the piers to the crew of the many cargo ships, often little 
better than sea pirates, passing through the archipelago. 

But I won’t tell you about the routine of Jacinta’s life, rather the 
event that changed it, one cloudless day in November, when she 
was sequestered aboard a smugglers’ sloop, and attacked by god¬ 
less, treacherous bandits, whom she fought bravely for her life. It 
was there that she met the ghost. Unable to shake it away, she 
sailed the old ship to the port of Quicavi at dawn, and there jumped 
off and went wandering the streets dressed in the pirates’ clothes, 
until some old women found her and directed her to the hut of the 
witch Chillpila, my great grandmother. 

Dona Chillpila did look like the frail old woman everyone 
expected her to be, gray and stooped with corrugated features that 
never smiled. But her eyes were shiny black and she moved swiftly 
without anybody’s help. She dragged the spooked Jacinta into the 
hut, sat her down on a sheepskin rug and gave her a steaming gourd 
of strong mate, made with goatsmilk and three spoonfuls of brown 
sugar. 

Some people said that Dona Chillpila moved so fast because she 
was so good at turning herself into an owl; that she was three hun¬ 
dred years old, and was hardly human anymore. To Jacinta she did 
seem like an owl, sitting very still in front of her, puffing from time 
to time on her red clay pipe. 
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“The ghost has come for you,” pronounced Dona Chillpila 
before Jacinta could utter a word. “She was thrown from the light¬ 
house last night at the same time the smugglers took you away in 
their ship. This ghost was a witch who wants to claim your body.” 

“How do you know about the ship, how do you know... ? kept 
asking Jacinta who was terrified, but Chillpila only pointed behind 
her to the pale yellow cloud that formed around Jacinta’s dark, 
bedraggled form. The fire sputtered under the iron kettle, the 
witch Chillpila pulled on her pipe. 

“Look,” said the witch, “listen, the ghost speaks.” 

A sound like rain or like embers hissing began to fill the room. 
Jacinta listened, closing her eyes, lowering her thin brown face until 
her chin rested on the brass buttons of her black coat. 

“The pain was white, white like a burst of light that overcame 
me and then it passed. I don’t know who threw me into the sea, 
against the rocks, I only know they weren’t women’s hands. My 
head was shattered, my body plunging in the furious tide, in the 
coldest bluegreen water I had ever known,” said the ghost, “that I 
had ever felt, drowning me before the shreds of my craneum and 
my chestnut braids floated up among the algae and the air bubbles 
next to my face... 

“The gulls dove to the rocks to pick at the debris, while I rose up 
from the sea. I spirit, I soul, unraveling from sea tendrils, air bub¬ 
bles, I floated easily among the waves and was lost at dawn with the 
sharp cries of the gulls... 

“I saw a golden thread among the waves that carried me towards 
the ship, groaning with the weight of old wood, moth-eaten mast 
and sails. Rising inside the ship I saw your face, bruised and pale 
with terror, grasping a dagger in your hand, the body of a man at 
your feet, mujer pirata, and my presence reflected in your black 
eyes.” 

The shimmering fog that was the ghost quivered once and was 
gone. In the witch’s house the day was full and the sunshine 
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streamed across the dust on the floor, the rug where Jacinta and the 
witch sat. A white goat slept by the cold chimeney. The witch 
woke from her trance and prepared to light her pipe, holding it 
with her gnarled, shaking hands, sucking the red clay tip while her 
eyes closed again and rested from the effort. 

Jacinta looked down at her black coat and leather leggings as 
though for the first time, shaking her head, looking again towards 
the spot where the image of the ghost had just faded. Slowly, tears 
welled in her eyes. 

“When I recovered from the beating and my aching bones,” she 
whispered to Chillpila, “I took these clothes from the first pirate I 
killed: he was the one who raped me and cut my hair with a knife, 
leaving me for dead, naked.” Jacinta buried her face in her hands. 
When she looked up, the old woman sat stone-still with her eyes 
closed. Jacinta went on, angrily. 

“With his knife in my hand I went to find the other three who 
had left the scumbreath in charge of me, fought them hand-to-hand 
with a strength I had never felt before. They jumped overboard, 
and I left them to find their own way to shore; then I threw the 
body of my tormentor to the fishes.” 

Dona Chillpila reached for the young woman’s hand, and 
admonished her, accompanied by nodding and quick pulls of 
tobacco from her pipe. 

“You have spilled blood, m’hija, now the judges must put you to 
death. But if you escape death, the ghost will take you. You must 
become a more powerful witch— I can help you.” 

“But I don’t want to be a witch!” Jacinta looked at Dona Chill¬ 
pila with sad eyes, her short hair crowning her young face, pleading 
for help. 

“You can take the soul of an animal, or of one of the dead pirates 
— pero bruja eres, hija mia.” 

Jacinta paced the dusty floor, accustomed now to the thick 
leather boots and the freedom of men’s pants, thinking some day 
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she may smoke a clay pipe like the witch’s pipe. “How can I take 
the soul of one of those... pirates? All I want is to forget all this.” 

Dona Chillpila nodded and finally smiled, nodded and smiled, 
knowing at once what Jacinta was thinking. “You have killed many 
a goat, and tanned its hide for your survival. This was also for your 
survival. It won’t be hard for you to find a mountain lion on the 
island of Chaulinec; go there with the ship, take your knife, and 
follow my voice.” 

There was no rest for Jacinta once she returned to the ship. 
Even in the cove the waters of the Pacific are restless, the tide 
lashing at the rocks and folding in upon itself, rocking the sloop like 
a walnut. Jacinta hoisted the anchor overboard, and secured the 
sails the best way she could. Exhausted she climbed into the smelly 
blankets of the captain’s bunk, the cleanest place in the whole ship, 
and tried to sleep. No sooner did she close her eyes that she was 
plunged into heavy sleep, while a yellow luminescence enveloped 
her. In a few minutes, the ghost of the murdered witch sat heavily 
upon Jacinta’s chest, waking her, though no longer frightening her. 

“Let me sleep, cruel ghost,” Jacinta begged. 

“Your body belongs to me, mujer pirata,” whistled the ghost, a 
pale Indian face with sad features, long braids draping over a blood- 
streaked gown. 

Jacinta did not resist. Who was she to argue with a ghost? Dona 
Chillpila had warned her not to commune with the ghost after mid¬ 
night, but she had no knowledge of these arts. The ghost was 
there, on top of her, demanding the use of her body. She was a fugi¬ 
tive herself and a thief, though she felt no guilt over her actions. 
Being a witch might be easier this way than chasing a mountain 
lion with a knife... 

Unsure whether she dreamed or not, Jacinta opened the black 
coat, unlaced her woolen shirt, and bared her breasts to the ghost. 
“Ahhhhh...” the ghost seemed to exhale with satisfaction, and 
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Jacinta slid the leggings off her body until she lay naked under the 
luminous apparition. 

Fifty three years have passed; the name of Jacinta has grown into 
a legend as haunting as that of Chillpila. In the archipelago fog 
rises like steam above islands or beans in a churning; primordial 
soup. When the fog clears; the blue Pacific bathes the coasts of 
each island, a green jewel reborn in the sunlight. 

Among the people, interest in witchcraft peaks and wanes; 
researchers come from the universities, publish their theses, and 
leave again. The dangerous turf wars among witches, like the one 
that caused the death of the witch in the lighthouse, are a thing of 
the past. Times are hard and these days, witches merely fly at night 
or change shapes when they need to travel from island to island. 

But Jacinta was one witch with a social conscience as well as a 
sense of humor. In the 50’s and 60’s she was involved in the Indig¬ 
enous uprisings of the southern regions. Wearing her usual black 
leather men’s clothes, and puffing on a red clay pipe, she was often 
seen at night near the bars where smugglers, sailors, and govern¬ 
ment informers drank. A thick fog followed the informers who 
would be found in a ditch covered by leeches. Nothing rankled the 
male witches more, though, that Jacinta was a favorite with the 
women. It seems she had a special enchantment to arouse women 
as they sang in church, or as they went about their household 
chores, sometimes to the point of a most unholy ecstasy. 

She was persecuted for years by the authorities during the dicta¬ 
torship, but it was very simple for Jacinta to blend in as an old 
woman, and make people believe she had died. It was in this guise 
that I finally saw her, on the coast of Chaulinec, almost five years 
ago to the day. 

I am Chillpila’s descendant, it’s true, but my mother and grand¬ 
mother had never told me anything about her, hoping to break the 
cycle of witchcraft in our line. Still, it was no surprise when I stood 
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gazing into the horizon that day, hypnotized by the roaring surf of 
the Pacific, until I saw Jacinta’s old sloop rounding the cove, sails 
billowing and snapping. The sea Hons barked and dove off the 
rocks to meet the ship, and I followed them into the cold water 
because I knew that after all these years, that old pirate witch 
Jacinta had come for me. 

(1989) 
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Kissing Susana 


When we cleared the tea things away, dusted off the 
bread crumbs, and put away the tablecloths, the metal 
surface of the tables became our desks and it was time to 
study. Or, quite often, to plan revenge. Mirella and I 
were best friends, sworn to the death and sealed in blood 
with Sister Prudencia’s kitchen knife. My cut got 
infected. But Mirella, who was very butch, rugged, vola¬ 
tile, green-eyed Mirella with the black braids, and me, 
ready for anything, still were no match for the older girls 
in the dorm next to us. 

The girls from the second dorm had ambushed us the week 
before, and Mirella and I had paid dearly for that. They waited until 
we were washed and had on clean socks, all ready for breakfast on a 
Monday morning, and they jumped us. Magda let out a yell to warn 
us, but it was too late because the entire second dorm was on top of 
us, painting streaks on our faces with the ink markers, on our shirt 
collar, on our ears, necks, backs of our hands, and legs, when we 
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kicked as hard as we could. The nuns came in and stopped the 
fight, terror painted on their faces; ours were smeared in black and 
red. 

There were punishments, of course. The first and second dorms 
got prayer every morning from six to seven and at night from ten to 
ten thirty; they didn’t want to keep us up too late. The third dorm, 
where the little girls slept, got to help sister Prudencia in the 
kitchen for a week, for not telling what they knew. 

The intrigue was going back to the beginning of the year; first 
the night when Mirella and I short-sheeted all the beds in the 
second dorm while Magda played lookout, then the night when 
they tied up our wet socks so tight we couldn’t get dressed in the 
morning. We had to cut off the tops and wear them like that. Then, 
Magda came up with the bright idea. 

We would tell them, through the grapevine of course, that Mir¬ 
ella was sick, so sick that she had only one month to live. It was 
easy. The first day of our lie, Mirella got her period and she was so 
pale with cramps and nausea that sister Rebeca sent her to the 
dorm from Math class. Our enemies were visibly shaken. Magda 
and I were smug. I got to bring Mirella dinner in bed for three days. 

But this was not what made the girls in the second dorm so mad, 
but the fact that when a month went by Mirella still had not died, 
and several of them had given her presents. And we had become 
very close, with Mirella sharing everything with me: candy, gum, 
and the Beatles 45 which we could only look at, since we had 
nowhere to play it. For a dying girl, Mirella was surprisingly 
healthy, and the two of us with Magda appeared to be quite happy, 
awaiting death. 

This was the reason our class- mates in the other dorm had it in 
for us so bad that they decided to paint us with the markers. The 
ink took a week to wash off and our dorm hated us for making 
thempray so much. And then, the new girl came to our school in 
the foothills of Antofagasta. 
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The first day Susana showed up at recess, it was clear that she 
was someone special. She stood out. We could point her out from a 
crowd of thirteen year old girls all wearing the same uniform. She 
was different from the rest of us. 

Mirella wrinkled her nose and shoved me, hoping I would stop 
staring at the new comer and go run around the school yard with 
her instead. Or maybe go hide behind the swings and smoke a ciga¬ 
rette. I was glued to the ground. Magdalena said the new girl had 
money. It showed in her store-bought navy blue uniform, not 
home made like ours. Magda knew about the quality of cloth and 
such things, so I trusted her appraisal. 

When the nuns escorted Susana to the dorms, Sister Reyes rang 
the bell signaling the end of our recess period. All four hundred 
girls lined up by the corridor in descending order from 12th to 1st 
grade, and in ascending order by height. All of us short girls in the 
eighth grade lined up at the front of our class with practiced move¬ 
ments, representing the current order of best friendships, rivalries, 
platonic betrothals, and eternally sworn vendettas. We walked up 
the stairs to our Spanish grammar class, carefully clicking and drag¬ 
ging the heels of our shoes, which was the latest fashion for any girl 
who considered herself in-the-know. 

Sister Tomasa, meanwhile, would have none of our buzzing and 
calculated daw- dling, and insisted we sit down at once with our 
hands folded on our laps. After a brief benediction, she adjusted 
the wire-rim specs on her plump face and opened the formidable 
Gramatica de la Academia Real Espanola upon her desk. It was 
going to be a long afternoon. 

Sitting at the front of the class, Susana was not only pretty, she 
looked better than everybody else. Her glossy brown hair in a 
“pageboy” looked right out of a European magazine, her shirts 
were starched, her hands bore no ink stains. She looked clean, but 
she didn’t look clean-cut. The girl was hip. She had a round face 
the color of nutmeg, with a small nose and freckles, always-red lips 
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curved in a smile that one could only call mischievous. She wore 
tortoise shell rimmed glasses that made her brown eyes more pene¬ 
trating, and she spoke with a lilt in her voice that denoted just the 
right amount of disdain for authority. 

The dorms were divided into single rooms for the seniors and 
three large common rooms for about 70 boarding students. The 
large rooms were supervised by a stark cubicle where a nun slept. I 
knew the cubicles were stark because one night, before Mirella and 
I had become friends, she threw my shoes over the dividing screen 
and I had no choice but to break in and retrieve them. The single 
rooms were mostly reserved for the 12th graders and the students 
known as having a delicate constitution. The rest of us shared the 
large rooms, cold floors, and lumpy mattresses, but mostly, we had 
the time of our lives. The nuns, guided by some unfa- thomable 
motive, assigned Susana to the dorm with the fourth graders. I 
never even got to see her brush her teeth. 

An interesting thing about Susana, and a measure of her hipness, 
was that she always seemed to be where the action was. Although 
she was taller than the group I ran with by about two inches, there 
was no question that she would join us. She was the only girl who 
actually stole cigarettes from a visiting priest, when we dared her. 
She was the one caught giggling when the volley ball hit Sister 
Tomasa on the head. And although I was sick at the time, I was told 
that Susana was the one who volun- teered to go wipe the floor 
when Pilar threw up in study hall. As the school year unfolded and 
the eighth grade struggled through its collective puberty, all of my 
waking fantasies centered around kissing Susana. 

There were the times in study hall when, sitting quietly across 
from Susana at the end of the long table, I felt I could kiss her 
quickly, watch her brown eyes widen, then return to my notebook. 
Sister Rebeca would be completely absorbed by her math book, the 
meager lighting from the bare yellowish light bulbs bringing 
Susana’s round cheek into golden relief, and somehow very close to 
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my own face. Other times I would imagine Susana dropping her 
veil in church while kneeling next to me, and through a series of 
complicated maneuvers she would kiss me hard on the lips, causing 
me to stifle a gasp rather than betray my pleasure. The best fantasy 
was probably the one where she would faint on Sunday from the 
frankincense in church, and Sister Rebeca would order me to 
loosen the navy blue ribbon around her shirt collar and wet her 
brow and her neck with holy water. Of course the holy water busi¬ 
ness was highly unlikely and probably sacrilegious, but the scenario 
required that Susana would faint behind the confessional so I could 
help her regain consciousness with soft kisses, then deeper kisses, 
while moistening her neck, as Sister had instructed. 

With all this fantasizing came a different way of looking at 
myself. I had to fit into the roles I was imagining, so I developed a 
glib, chatty personality. I delivered smart-aleck monologues in 
class, one-liners in recess, gossip and innuendo in the dorms, and 
soon charmed Susana into being my new best friend. I became dev¬ 
ilishly calculating, hoping to seize the opportunity of this all impor¬ 
tant kiss. I came to understand that the situations I easily dreamed 
up were far more difficult to engineer in real life. The chance 
encounters near the shower, the accidental touch of her hand while 
cleaning the erasers, the arm carelessly draped over Susana’s 
shoulder during gym class and even getting her as a partner in 
French class while we conjugated together, rolled our r’s and 
pursed our lips these took constant planning, so I practiced. 

But I practiced with the wrong girl. My new personality also had 
an effect on the girl with whom I had sworn undying allegiance and 
who still had the nick on her finger to prove it. Mirella had no 
problem pinning me to the chalkboard, only to stare intently into 
my eyes, then walking away leaving me breathless. Mirella’s hand 
was the one to brush mine when I dropped veil in church, making 
me blush while her eyes drank me in. It was Mirella who saved me 
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from falling off the ladder when we were stealing grapes in the 
garden, and she the one to suck the splinter off my pinky. 

Spring arrived, and although one could hardly tell the difference 
in our desert town, we knew because the water in the pitchers was 
not so cold in the mornings. We rose at six and went directly to get 
a pitcher of water to pour into the basins. We stood all in a row, feet 
balancing sideways on the cold tile, pink and white night- gowns 
making little children of pretentious adolescents. Braids and pony 
tails pinned up, we scrubbed our sleepy faces to the sound of chat¬ 
tering teeth, roosters crowing, mocking birds, and the bells of the 
chapel. 

It was during music class that Sister Margarita took up the 
weekly ritual of having us practice our Ave Verum in the Park. She 
could barely open the gates before we would rush out like frenzied 
pigeons into the street. Once in the park, we would wander 
through the lanes singing and harmonizing, possessed of a fervor 
that was hardly religious. Susana, Mirella, Magda and I had by then 
become inseparable, linking arms and trailing proudly behind 
Sister Margarita, our spiritual leader. 

As for my fantasies, they didn’t exist for me in this exalted state. I 
never saw it coming, then, when Susana leaned against a tree and 
Magda placed on her lips that perfect kiss I had been planning. 
They stood there, holding hands, Magda removing her own eye¬ 
glasses to kiss Susana again, while I was twirling faster and faster 
into a dead faint. 

I came to rather quickly. Mirella’s lips were very hot against 
mine. She was flawless in her technique causing wild palpitations in 
my breast. For a brief moment, I was confused, but only for a 
moment. Sister Margarita was coming around the bend and I had 
no time to linger on this first lesson in romance, only to kiss Mirella 
back, while Susana was still looking. 

(1990) 
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The Foreign Girl 

On some suburban street in central Connecticut, there must be 
a pink dogwood tree that is fully grown by now and opens every 
spring in beautiful blossoms of an inexpressibly, superbly pink, 
pink. I know this, because in the spring of 1967,1 walked to school 
every day and passed that tree. It had been a long, very snowy 
winter, and the little tree saved my soul when it bloomed. 

At the very early hour of seven thirty, I passed that tree on the 
way to Alfred Plant Jr. High School. I usually walked alone because 
I was the new South American girl at school and I didn’t have many 
friends. In fact, I didn’t have any. The neatly trimmed lawns with 
sprouting crocuses and daffodils became familiar. The faux-Tudor 
facades, the brick and white clapboard houses, wraparound 
wooden porches and flower boxes, all became part of what I 
learned to understand was suburban in that pretentious neighbor¬ 
hood. My own home was the middle floor apartment of a three- 
story wooden house on the main road, painted gray like its dupli¬ 
cate neighbors; I came to know that this is where the working class 
and the immigrant class lived, not in the smaller streets with the 
manicured gardens and nasturtiums by the hedge. 

Having no one to muse to about these things except myself, I 
did plenty of musing. Besides, after seven months in the country 
my English was still somewhat flat and rudimentary. I couldn’t 
explain the finer points of the opinions I was forming. By April, at 
least, the weather was improving and I was feeling a little less 
depressed. 

My tree helped. It became my tree. It was not much taller than I 
was then, about five feet, and its dark brown branches bent in such 
poetic fashion— small palms upturned, small hands dancing, I 
would sometimes sigh when I saw it. The blossoms opened and 
blushed so exquisitely that I would stop and gaze at the delicate 
arrangement with half-closed lids until I had drunk in all the tree’s 
beauty. My heart felt soothed after glimpsing my tree and I would 
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march on to school where I would be the foreign girl again and 
nothing more for the rest of the day. 

Once, though, one of the more tolerant girls in my class hap¬ 
pened to be leaving her yellow-and-rust Victorianish house when I 
passed by and she didn’t make an excuse- such as having to get to 
home room early- so she walked to school with me. Her name was 
Andrea, she had curly brown hair and glasses. She could almost 
look like me, except she didn’t; she was clearly American and she 
kept to her tall, slightly goofy stride and nerdy New England patter. 
When we passed my tree, in a rush of budding adolescence and 
South American romanticism, I decided to confide in her. 

“Look,” I said, gesturing poetically. “There is the tree I love.” 

“Excuse me?” 

“Oh, are you all right?” I asked, concerned that she may have 
hurt herself, or burped, and asked to be excused. 

“No, I mean, what tree?” She shoved her horn rim glasses back 
up on the bridge of her nose. 

“The small tree with the pink blossoms. It is so lovely, I am in 
love with this tree!” 

“Oh.” Andrea looked around, to make sure we had not been 
seen together. We hadn’t, so she quizzed me again. “What do you 
mean you are in love with the tree?” 

“I love this tree because its beauty... upsets my heart so!” I 
explained, transported. 

“Well, you can like a tree, that I can understand,” she said, as she 
resumed her pace up the street. “But you can’t be in love with it, 
that’s all!” 

I don’t think that Andrea talked to me very much after that day. 
She was in practically all my classes, but whenever I saw her she 
adopted a kind yet pained expression and excused herself, as 
though she were a missionary and I an exuberant savage who might 
cause a scene with my unruly passions. 
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I got used to this way for things to be, for the rest of my high 
school years and into college. There was no way that I wasn’t going 
to be a little bit odd, wherever I was, and I realized years later that 
being an immigrant, usually the only Latina in any situation, was 
only part of the reason. I am sure that the episode with the pink 
dogwood expressed feelings that had already been stirring in my 
heart. 

Before we emigrated to the United States, my parents had gone 
to the north of Chile in search of better jobs. We left Santiago with 
its old streets and comfortable familiarity and moved to Calama, a 
small oasis town in the middle of the Atacama desert. Everything 
was new there, the houses, the schools, the theater, and even the 
buses, which were clean and speedy without the spewing of ugly 
diesel we had to smell in the capital. The sky in Calama was always 
blue; it never rained, and some of its relative well-being seemed to 
have spilled over from the only nearby town, the copper mining 
Chuquicamata. 

In Calama, I was enrolled in the only girls school, which was the 
norm in Chile. This one happened to be a Catholic school run by 
Spanish nuns of the Dominican Order. There was the Liceo, a co¬ 
ed public school, but when my very progressive parents had to 
choose between a secular education and one where I would be safe 
from adolescent boys, there was no question. I would attend 
Nuestra Senora Guadalupe de Ayquina. And I certainly didn’t 
mind. 

The code of behavior at the school was the same as in all girls’ 
schools, I imagine. That is how I had grown up, with women 
teachers and surrounded by girls like myself. So my new school 
provided me with something familiar, the same comfort that all 
Chilean girls had experienced before me, as had my mother and all 
her sisters at the Arriaran, in Santiago. 
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But the important development at this new school was that we 
were all entering the years of existential angst, of longing for the 
unfathomable reaches of love, in other words, we were sort of pro¬ 
grammed to make our parents’ lives miserable. At least at school 
we had each other: we fell very democratically in and out of love 
with each other and sexual orientation had little to do with this. 
However, even though our devotion was unshakeable, we were 
growing up in the 1960’s and most of us did imagine ourselves as 
starlets in Hollywood movies who would one day date one of the 
Beatles, preferably Paul. 

I remember the day of my initiation. It was recess and I’d gone 
to stand by two girls sitting together on the sunniest part of the 
steps by the playground. This was the desert, but winter mornings 
were cool. Fatima was a beautiful girl with long black hair and 
shaded eyes from her luxurious eyelashes. I don’t think there was 
one of us who didn’t long to be her best friend. Next to her on the 
steps was Maria Eugenia who was the favorite of the nuns for being 
an orphan, or at least half an orphan because only her father was 
dead, and because she stayed in the school all the weekends, 
including holidays. As for me, I had nothing to recommend me; I 
was an ordinary Chilean girl. 

Fatima and Maria Eugenia were playing at hiding Maria 
Eugenia’s gold chain within the folds of her shirt collar. Fatima had 
to find it with her fingers before her friend raised her shoulders and 
hid her neck in the collar of the uniform’s white shirt and navy blue 
sweater. Fatima’s fingers couldn’t reach far enough. They invited 
me to join them. Maria Eugenia winked at me with playful brown 
eyes, her lips in a teenage smirk all defiance and beckoning. 

I sat with them on the steps, all three of us in navy blue pleated 
skirts, our legs gathered underneath sporting cinnamon colored 
knee socks, and of course, brown leather shoes with a spit-shine. 
We played the game and soon gathered a crowd around us, the 
desert sky shining blue above. There was a lot of shoving and 
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laughings and within five minutes it seemed I had known those uni¬ 
formed girls all my life. Maria Eugenia pulled up her chain and told 
me to try and get it- it was a stupid game, I know, but how deli¬ 
cious. 

It didn’t take long. I guess Fatima was tired of the game, so she 
let me try, draping her arm around me, instructing me on how to 
grab the chain before Maria Eugenia shrugged her shoulders and it 
slipped away. I placed my hands on Maria Eugenia’s shoulders and 
waited for her to let go of the chain. She was clearly enjoying the 
attention. “Ready?” she asked me, and dropped the chain down her 
neck and into the folds of her shirt. I dipped my fingers without 
shame around her collar bone and got hold of it. 

Naturally, Maria Eugenia claimed I didn’t have hold of the 
chain, and Fatima and I maintained I had won fair and square, the 
three of us falling all over each other, tickling and slipping fingers 
around our mutual necks. The rest of the girls joined us in their 
own rough housing and comradely embraces, until the nuns came 
to break it up and call us back into class. But Maria Eugenia and I 
had bonded for life. 

Nothing like this easy and inclusive intimacy awaited me at 
Alfred Plant, and I’m sure I didn’t help matters by being a late 
arrival into the school year, and South American. I could have been 
tall, blonde, and French, but I had to be difficult. 

Andrea wasn’t the only girl who was afraid of getting too close 
to me, especially after the dogwood incident. There was also 
Cherry, who played field hockey and thought she might have seen 
promise in my short Chilean legs to make a good guard on the 
team. But later in the locker room she also saw that I didn’t shave 
my legs, and she was horrified. That was the end of my promising 
career in sports. Meanwhile, at home, nothing would make my 
mother change her mind about letting me near a razor or a depila¬ 
tory cream, because she had a theory that this business of leg 
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shaving was strictly an American subterfuge designed to get boys. 
No amount of my tears was going to make her understand I just 
wanted to be friends with Cherry. 

If Cherry was the first to ditch me, the rest of the girls didn’t 
wait long. The Junior High experience was fiercely heterosexual. 
Everyone was dating or going steady with someone of the opposite 
sex, except for the absolute nerds and nobody bothered with them. 
I scanned the possibilities open to me and the panorama was bleak- 
those boys were just plain ugly. Besides, dating before one’s eight¬ 
eenth birthday was unheard of in my family and even then it would 
be with a chaperone. 

In our new country, there were no Latino role models for me of 
how to be a teenage girl. My only identification with stars and 
public figures was with American blacks who I understood were 
closer to Latinos, but even they were hardly ever on T.V. to show 
you how the dating game was done. 

So I watched “Star Trek” for Nichele Nicholls, and “I Spy” for 
Bill Cosby, bought records by The Supremes and The Tempta¬ 
tions, and held on to my crush on Paul. Inside though, I hadn’t 
changed. Gym class was torture and I was the only girl who still 
wore cross-your-heart double A’s and didn’t shave her legs. 

I had never been confronted with such a bizarre custom as com¬ 
munal showers. It happened the first week I was enrolled at Alfred 
Plant, on a Thursday afternoon, the first day of our phys-ed class. 
By this time I could speak exactly ten words of English, and that 
included thank you and how do you do. After making us climb 
ropes which blistered my palms, and jump on a pummel horse 
which only tall girls could gracefully mount, the imposing Mrs. 
Eames sent us all to the showers. 

There was a new word, showers, and soon I learned another 
one: embarrassed. Because this is what all the girls whispered in the 
locker room when they saw me retreat and put my school clothes 
back on in a hurry. Meanwhile, all the shameless Americans 
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stripped naked and jumped into the wide open shower, draping 
minuscule towels around their breasts when they came out. All my 
years of female bonding had not prepared me for this, and from 
that day until the end of the school year, I made sure never to break 
a sweat in gym class because there was no way I was going to take a 
shower in that place. 

Over the summer it seemed as though life became more under¬ 
standable, though I am still not entirely sure why. Part of it, I know, 
was due to being able to communicate. In my journal I began to 
write more enthusiastically about living in this new country, and 
my sentences were gradually shifting from Spanish into English, 
but I was still lost somewhere between teenage angst and plain 
loneliness. Understanding more of the language around me 
brought me closer to the youth culture, even if it was from a dis¬ 
tance: I could hum some of the tunes I heard and my head floated 
in psychedelic sound, and when I discovered the ethic and the 
value of babysitting for our neighbors, my mother was finally per¬ 
suaded to let me buy a pair of flared-leg jeans. 

By the time Fall rolled around once more, our small family had 
witnessed the turning of the seasons in New England and moved 
away from the suburbs to a semi-rural town in Eastern Connect¬ 
icut, where the schools had no showers, the houses had no fences 
and the yards ended by a brook surrounded by blackberry bushes. 
In this town, half the neighborhood was African American or 
Polish, and there was even a Puerto Rican family down the street. 
Memories are hazy now, but I remember feeling wistfully happy, 
brave enough to abandon my memories of Chile, looking forward 
to the new school where perhaps I wouldn’t be so odd anymore. 

And for a while, perhaps I wasn’t. In this school there were blue¬ 
eyed kids who came to home room smelling like a barn, because 
they had been up at dawn milking cows with their fathers. These 
boys got beat up by the football team before they got on the bus at 
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the end of the day. The English teacher got pelted with spit balls as 
soon as he walked into the classroom because his hair was too long. 
I liked him right away. And there were two pregnant girls in my 
gym class; one of them, by the geometry teacher who was said to be 
a faggot because he wore different colored socks and penny loafers. 
I wasn’t sure what a faggot was, to tell the truth I had no idea, but I 
took this information in with equanimity. 

By the second day of school, just about everyone had asked me 
where I was from and to say something in my language. The kids 
who hadn’t asked me were obviously not ever going to speak to me, 
so I figured it was better to have people talking to me than being 
ignored. I played along. Some people thought my father was a dip¬ 
lomat, and others that we were fleeing political persecution. One 
girl asked if my mother was a singer, and another, if I was an 
orphan. It didn’t matter, it was what they wanted to hear, so I said 
yes, and embroidered the facts when I could. School wasn’t going 
to be so bad. And besides, finally, I found a friend. 

Jackie, twice as tall as me, with bright red hair and brown eyes, 
lived on a farm, and since she was a girl, she didn’t have to milk the 
cows but her cousin, Jimmy, did. He already had a shiner on one 
eye by the second week. The second week also signaled the advent 
of queer Thursday, a little known New England custom known to 
everyone but me which dictated that the entire student body 
should not wear green that day, unless they wanted to shout to the 
world that they were gay. I was wearing a lovely green pleated 
jumper my mother had made for me, with a fetching plaid blue and 
green shirt that had a little navy blue ribbon tie around the neck. I 
loved the little tie. 

It didn’t take long for the whispers (she’s queer, she’s queer!) to 
register. I wasn’t sure what it meant, but I figured it had to do with 
me. There were some other unhappy souls caught wearing green 
that day, including Jimmy, who was wearing green overalls. Jackie 
despaired of what to do with the two of us, but to her credit, still 
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consented to sit with us in the cafeteria at lunch. I played with my 
little tie. 

Looking around; I remember being aware that even though I 
could say most things in English, I still thought in Spanish. 
Everyone was talking, the cafeteria was a strange, rowdy place. 
There were the two pregnant girls, having lunch with the football 
team. Most of the black kids were sitting at the same table, girls on 
one side, boys on the other. The English teacher was eating sloppy 
joes with a fork, and had his nose stuck in a book. The principal 
was trying to fix his toupee. The farmer boys had double plates of 
food on their trays; the pretty girls laughed derisively as they 
passed by. At our table, Jackie was telling me I wasn’t really queer, 
it’s just that I was a foreigner and all. 

And in Spanish I thought, no, this is true, I am queer. This is me. 


(1998) 




11 

The meal 


By the time his first granddaughter was six, he had 
painted every day of his life. From the time he was fif¬ 
teen, he carried a sepia-toned pencil, a gum eraser, a 
handful of camel hair brushes and some tubes of paint, 
an old wooden pallet with a hole for his thumb, a jar of 
turpentine, and whatever surface he could find handy 
when the inspiration struck him. In those days, kicking 
around the gracious old streets of Santiago, he was a 
young man with aspirations, poor, but genteel. 

In fact, the brushes and the oil painting had not come until 
much later, when he had sold a few portraits and could afford to 
buy his own oils rather than borrow someone else’s. Still, he always 
thought of himself as carrying these things around with him as long 
as he could remember. 

He sat down in his daughter-in-law’s comfortable living-room, 
in the small and clean apartment where his only son, the middle 
child of four sisters, lived with wife and daughter. He felt at ease, 
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there. He was hungry, but he knew that soon he would be eating a 
very tasty and nutritious meal. He sniffed the air and wondered 
briefly why he didn’t yet smell the aromas coming from the tiny 
kitchen where his daughter-in-law must be busy at this moment 
cooking him a meal. 

His granddaughter played quietly next to him, showing him her 
drawings, chattering about something unimportant, surely. He 
would pay attention later. Perhaps he would tell his wife all about 
his visit when he returned home, and his wife would listen to him, 
her wide, patient brown eyes resting on his face, the same look he’d 
grown accustomed to for thirty years. The little girl at his knees was 
staring up across the small red-tiled patio and he followed her 
gaze. His daughter-in-law was approaching, walking measuredly, 
carrying a tray. He settled back in his chair, preparing himself 
simultaneously to enjoy the delightful meal with his loving family 
and to unconvincingly pretend he wasn’t really expecting to par¬ 
take of any of it. He was preparing for a ritual he’d always enjoyed, 
the one when he refused and protested. As kind friends insisted 
that he must nourish his creativity as well as his body, and they 
inevitably prevailed on him, he would eat hungrily, surprising 
everyone with his voracious appetite. 

This time he was the one surprised. There was nothing on the 
tray but tea and toast. Embroidered napkins were neatly folded, 
pretty porcelain cups, tastefully arranged pieces of toasted bread 
smeared sparingly with butter and marmalade. He noticed these 
details, challenging himself to imagine an oil rendering of the 
domestic scene, but he felt little inclined to continue the exercise, 
indeed to put on any of his usual performances for the benefit of 
such a meager offering. His granddaughter respectfully waited until 
her mother encouraged her to begin. His daughter-in-law then set 
a cup for him on the arm of the chair. She asked him about his wife. 
She told him that his son was still unemployed, even though he 
didn’t care about that. That wasn’t what interested him at the 
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moment, until he realized that there must be a connection between 
the poor tea being offered and this news about his son’s job. 

His daughter-in-law and his granddaughter each took a piece 
of bread, and he stared at the plate, now suddenly like a still life, as 
it grew smaller, much smaller once the two pieces were taken from 
it. He took a piece himself, ate it, drank tea, took another, and 
envisioned himself as an oil of a grandfather, wearing an old suit, 
his hair gray, his shoes scuffed, desperately in need of a hot meal. 
Smiling and laughing softly he indicated his hunger as he con¬ 
tinued to eat, the portrait in his retina taking in the understanding 
nods of his daughter-in-law and granddaughter, and their quiet 
encouragement to take another piece, more sugar, the last piece of 
bread. 

Satisfied, he leaned back once more and benevolently accepted 
his daughter-in- law’s apology. She had not realized how hungry 
he must have been, but that was all they had. Now it was his turn to 
nod in agreement and smile again, and play with the child while the 
mother saw to the cleaning up, such a clean little home she ran. His 
granddaughter’s brown curls reminded him of his own children, 
now grown, of course, but two of his baby daughters had died 
when they were much younger than this or three years old, per¬ 
haps when they lived in those southern towns, Lonquimay, near 
the border with Argentina; Osorno, near the volcano. One from 
diphtheria and, the other? Some childhood fever had taken the 
little angel. He should have painted more portraits of them. How 
sad his wife had been, inconsolable for a long time, and it was hard 
for him, traveling as he usually was, from art fairs to other opportu¬ 
nities back in the capital to develop his art. He would sketch his 
grandchild now, here, on the cardboard back of this drawing pad 
someone was using, his daughter-in-law? Yes, it was possible. His 
daughter-in-law had mentioned something about working with 
pastels, watercolors... quite interesting. Ambitious for a woman. 
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The child sat quietly while he sketched in sepia and rendered a 
beautiful, round-cheeked cherub to leave off-handedly on the 
back of the drawing pad. The mother would find it later and thank 
him warmly another day. How accustomed he was to having 
grateful parents thank him for these sketches. It was a pleasure for 
him, and so simple to do. 

That is why he was so surprised when his daughter-in-law came 
back from the kitchen and angrily snatched the child away, tears in 
her reddened face, ignoring the drawing he had just finished with 
an expert stroke of his well-worn sepia pencil. He walked home in 
silence. There was something he didn’t understand. 

(1990) 



12 

New England 
Reconsidered 


The fastest route to Maine, through New England, is 
plagued with the deadliest tourist traps. The journey is 
not so trying on those who stop, lured by antique signs 
and the like, as it is for those who don’t stop and must 
watch carefully in front and behind for station wagons 
laden with families, slowing down and swerving off the 
road, left and right, at a moment’s notice. 

By the time I had reached northern New Hampshire, I was at a 
peak of exasperation. I had become a cycle of clumsiness and irri¬ 
table outbursts over my own behavior, all of which made me fail in 
my attempts to drive calmly. I had been so accustomed to the 
maneuverability of my Ferrari, that driving this obscene, practically 
antique Ford was more than I could bear. 

As I steered the big monster around a curve, I reached into the 
glove box where I had hastily thrown the case for my sunglasses 
and a package of French mints. I fussed around with the contents 
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and instead of mints I drew out a small book of French poems. Dis¬ 
regarding all compulsion to be annoyed that the car had not been 
properly gone over before it was sold to me, I held the book in my 
hand instead, pleased, and bewildered that I had a tangible 
memento of the previous owner of my Ford Galaxie. My preoccu¬ 
pation with the summer drivers faded. I turned the book over in my 
hand and discovered it was not of French but Canadian origin. 
Images of the past couple of days turned in my head, forcing me to 
recall the events that stranded me in Connecticut. 

God only knows why I ever had the misfortune of incurring an 
accident in that miserable town, in the middle of summer yet, the 
sun beating hot, when I avoided hitting the old woman in the 
middle of the so-called Main Street. I swerved into the vestigial 
Pilgrim rock wall enough to burst my radiator, and there I was: 
sweating profusely, my Ferrari steaming profusely, the old woman 
thanking me profusely; it was a mess. 

I was a mess, too, trying to figure out how to reach Maine before 
the weekend, while around me the townspeople said with no 
attempt at decorum, considering the old woman who babbled in a 
daze, that I was a nice young man even if I did drive rather fast; at 
least I had wrecked my car just so I wouldn’t hit old Miss... what¬ 
ever her name was. Really! She had the perplexing habit of standing 
by the rock wall sweeping, sweeping I tell you, the dirt into the 
main road. 

Well, not that any of that matters, really, though I was rather 
shaken. Still, I was to be shaken even more before I found a decent 
set of wheels that would get me to Bar Harbor. Unlikely as it was, I 
found acceptable lodgings and was soon engaged in leafing 
through the local ad weekly in search of auto sales. 

“1966 Chevy step van, paint job, 8-track, carpeted, runs. $500 
or best offer.” Really. 

“1952 Ford pick-up, good suspension ...” oh, God. And then, 
“1968 Ford Galaxie. Carburetor trouble, $200.” Well, then. Shall 
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we give it a try. With minor adjustments, it might be just the thing 
to suit me until a new radiator could be procured for my Ferrari, 
and I could return to pick it up on my way back from Bar Harbor. 

The annual bash at the big Cranberry Isle, off the coast of Bar 
Harbor, promised to be a delight. Only, the first time I was invited, 
I was more impressed with its prospects than I could ever be again. 
Why it seemed to me such a grand affair, I do not know. Certainly I 
had all I could desire of glitter, intellectual ladies, and smartly 
dressed boys, excitement, in a word, in the City. Yet, that coveted 
fortnight at the island had proved, in the previous two seasons, to 
be a sought-after relief for those who could travel at leisure 
through quaint New England, a sort of select twentieth century 
nobility, gathering oddities and amusing tales to present to our 
hosts. Intimate acquaintances the three of them. At any rate, I 
would do anything to avoid spending mid-July with Mother, Dad, 
and Aunt Elizabeth, sweltering in Windsor Locks, going inexorably 
from Church to Cotillion to Sunday horse shows. Oh, no. I longed 
to be free of my family, to hear our island hosts composedly receive 
our offerings from the road and regale us in return with champagne 
toasts and commiserations, such as John Michael and Damian 
whispering in my ear: “If only the sun would deign to shine upon 
us all year, you would never want to leave our side, here in our 
nook of the island,” ... or, Imogene prancing through the terrace, 
laughing, “Come, Gerard, come and dazzle these swarthy young 
sailors with your city ways ...” 

It was never established, actually, who was there to impress 
whom, because in our elite circle, no one ever dazzled lest it be by 
mere chance. And just how stupefied would everyone be when I 
had the nonchalant temerity of showing up at the Harbor in a Ford. 

But, back to the matters at hand. The woman who was selling 
the car stood by, looking nervously now and then towards her 
house. I looked absentmindedly at the motor and forgot what I was 
looking for; she had so intrigued me. When I arrived, she had 
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rather timidly gotten into the car and started it, while explaining 
that it usually stalled initially. 

“It has a new starter motor, you see? The previous one kept dis¬ 
engaging; I believe it was loose. This one is alright, but I think there 
is something wrong with the carburetor. If you feather the gas 
pedal until it warms up, it should run well.” No trace of shyness 
then. 

She wore her long dark hair tied back and had dark eyes that 
seemed to be constantly worried, until she became involved in 
explaining something. Then she seemed very young, until she 
looked towards the house again. She watched me for a while 
longer, as I looked over the car, as if she really could pay attention 
to what I said and at the same time keep track of whatever held her 
attention inside the house. 

“Listen,” she said finally. “Ive got to go check on my son. Why 
don’t you deliberate for a while and then come and tell me what 
you think.” 

I remember now that I enjoyed the way she had expressed her¬ 
self. Deliberate, she had said, with a slight inflection that was 
unusual for these rural environs. I wiped my hands with my hand¬ 
kerchief and decided to stop pretending I knew what to look for in 
a car. I followed the woman who’d already disappeared around the 
yard. 

The door was open and I could hear, as I walked in, the end of a 
string concerto I recognized, one of father’s favorites. I must admit 
I was surprised that I noticed at all, because I don’t usually, but I 
noticed a small child sleeping in some sort of cradle in the front 
room and assumed that was the child she spoke of. I sat down with 
a sigh, dutifully mourning my pleasures of the open road once 
more. Yet this time with less feeling as I got lost in studying the 
objects around me. I was not long into my new occupation when 
the woman returned carrying a child smaller than the first one I’d 
seen, and a look of inquiry on her face. 
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“Hi, well, what do you ...” she began. I interrupted her: 

“Is that? Well, how old is ... they can’t be twins?” 

“Oh, no,” she laughed a little. “This is my son; he’s two months 
old. And that is my friend’s daughter in the playpen. She is five 
months.” 

“Oh, you’re baby-sitting!” I said, relieved, perhaps. She cuddled 
and kissed the baby as we talked. 

“Yes. Well, no, not really. It’s just for a week.” 

We talked easily for a bit. Rather, I talked. I told her of my auto¬ 
motive misfortunes. I wavered between the pleasure of being 
appreciatively listened to and feeling extremely self-conscious 
talking to this woman who seemed to draw everything out of me 
while kissing and loving off- handedly the baby she held. As we 
talked, I remarked on the pleasant accent she had. She was Cree, 
she told me, from Alberta. I told her it was unusual to meet 
someone like her in that part of New England. 

“Or like you,” she said. For a moment, I didn’t know what she 
meant, what she had gathered about me. “This place is so odd,” she 
continued. “It’s nice to meet someone dark like you for a change; 
my baby and I are the only ones with even black hair for miles.” 
She’d meant my looks, of course, my being black, which I hardly 
ever think about. I’d almost forgotten what I look like, and I cer¬ 
tainly had forgotten about the car when she announced she would 
have to nurse the baby soon, and could I tell her if I’d made a deci¬ 
sion yet? I mentioned something about talking to the mechanic at 
the corner station and returning immediately, when the other baby 
woke up with a start and a yell and had to be attended to. I realized 
then, due to her hesitation about my staying around, that she really 
meant she had to nurse the baby, not just feed him a bottle. 

I retreated awkwardly, suggesting I return that evening when her 
husband would be home, even though so far, I’d heard no mention 
of a husband or anything like one. She reassured me very kindly, 
with an amused smile and a baby in each arm. I don’t know quite 
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why, I was so shocked. Nursing babies. Really. I left the provincial 
menagerie soothing myself with the quaint story I would roll off 
the cuff when I got to the island, “...nursing the baby, you know, 
mother’s milk and all that.” 

I tried unsuccessfully to nap before dinner. I don’t know why I 
was so tired. I examined my wardrobe with annoyance. Something 
that ordinarily gives me so much pleasure seemed exhausting then. 
The tan silk scarf with the beige denim slacks, the off-white muslin 
jacket. No, it would be chilly. I looked at my face in the small 
mirror on the dresser and wondered why I chose such muted 
colors. My tawny skin would look dull in beige. Why was I so par¬ 
tial to neutrals and pastels, as though I were one of the blonds in a 
catalog. I forget who I am sometimes, and when somebody 
reminds me, it puts me in such a bad mood— because I don’t really 
care! What would I wear at the island in the evenings? It seemed I 
never had enough clothes while everyone else had just the right 
thing to choose from in their single suitcase. Finally, I abandoned 
this train of thought and snapped my suitcase closed. 

Sitting on the bed, I gazed through the dark red shutters that 
opened onto the main road. For a moment, I imagined they framed 
the figure of my new friend, the woman selling the Galaxie What 
was her name? Emily. I pictured her walking on the beach wearing 
a bright, poppy-red sundress holding a baby dressed in subtle tur¬ 
quoise and lavender piping. With her eyes, she followed the little 
girl a goldenrod playsuit playing in the sand . I felt absurd. I blinked 
away my fantasy and then recalled it with morbid pleasure to 
include the husband, a rotund little man dressed for golf in powder 
blue. I chuckled at my idea, imagining Emily straightening his 
collar and informing him that the car merely needed premium gas¬ 
oline and a good dose of gum-out in the carburetor. 

I closed the shutters, deciding then that I would simply be an 
hour earlier, would offer the fat plebeian of a husband $250 for the 
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car, and drive it away that night. After a light supper downstairs in 
the pub and the inquiring glances of every soul in the place, I 
decided it was time. A foul cloud of exhaust enveloped me as I 
roared away in the town’s only taxi cab to find my Galaxie. 

When I returned to Emily’s house, the car had been moved to 
the side of the driveway, and to judge by the bucket and rags lying 
next to it on the ground, it had been thoroughly cleaned. I knocked 
on the door feeling quite composed and prepared to carry the 
transaction out to a satisfactory conclusion that very evening. The 
door opened to a fragrant room, warmly lit by the evening sun, red 
peonies and yellow lilies in the corners, from where soft string 
music seemed to emanate. 

Two hours later I sat comfortably, listening to my amiable com¬ 
panion, sipping the mildest mint iced tea, and having completely 
forgotten about the car I was buying and the husband (one did 
actually exist) detained by overtime. Emily’s hands moved in a 
subtle dance as she talked. She would get up from time to time to 
bring tea or change a record, never altering the mood set by the 
previous piece, and to attend to the children who never stopped 
moving or making sounds of some sort. 

The delight I took in listening to Emily had apparently been 
mutual. We shared great interest and similar opinions on music, 
food, literature, even clothes. She looked refined but comfortable 
in the emerald green, loose cotton pants and shirt she wore. Her 
figure was rather plump, yet this did nothing to detract from her 
agile movements. I couldn’t really imagine the combination of her 
busy home life and the urbane demeanor she exercised. She spoke 
of her past travels, I spoke of mine. We laughed together at the pre¬ 
tentiousness of the haute bourgeoisie in my neck of the woods, 
both Black and white. She was enchanted by my tales of gay life in 
Manhattan. 

“How can you bear the excitement, Gerard?” she said, almost to 
herself, and then turning to me, “If I were in your place, I would 
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appear very bored at the sight of all the glitter, as you call it, just to 
reserve my energy to absorb it all.” 

“Yes,” I laughed, “only someone with your kind of energy would 
be able to withstand the excitement of this coming weekend!” 

When I saw that I’d puzzled her, I told her: “I’m being sarcastic, 
humorous, you understand. You are surrounded here by the most 
romantic, the most glamorous life,” I waved at the flowers and the 
children. 

“Perhaps,” she said softly, and rose from her seat. Dusk shaded 
her face. She walked towards the playpen where one child lay 
asleep and the other threatened to wake him with her whining. 
Emily picked up her son. Then, her face, where anxiety was barely 
perceptible, softened. “But it’s not always so glamorous, you 
know? She cast her dark eyes in my direction. “I’ve got to put him 
to bed, and then...” she hesitated at the doorway. “Then I have to 
nurse my temporary daughter.” 

A very stupid smile must have been frozen on my face because, 
when she returned from the nursery, she opened her eyes wide and 
then explained. 

“My best friend is very ill in the hospital. She can’t nurse her 
baby for a week or more, and this baby happens to be allergic to 
cow milk, or formulas. So you see, it is a very good thing that we are 
so close.” Emily stroked the little girl’s head. She sat in a big 
rocking chair holding the baby who nursed quite contentedly 
without my being able to detect how she managed it. 

I was feeling out of my element, yet not entirely uncomfortable. 
Emily and I understood each other. But all this feminine mystery, 
and babies, and so forth. I tried never to be around babies; they 
were usually sticky and loud. It was getting to be too much for me. 
The music stopped, and I had barely tensed my muscles to get up 
and turn the record over when Emily detained me. 

“Don’t trouble yourself, Gerard. It’s better for them without 
music for a while.” I relaxed again, and after a silence so filled with 
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thoughts, a comfortable silence I don’t often experience, I gently 
returned to the subject of the car. 

It would run quite well, she assured me. I would not be stranded 
again. A while later, both children asleep, I took my leave of Emily 
by shaking her hand longer than I needed to and trying to thank 
her for a kind of evening I could never explain to myself, nor its 
intense effect on me. 

No more than the slightest hint of sea breezes had entered my 
consciousness, but enough to realize that my journey was almost at 
an end. The smell of summer roads and the lilies in Emily’s house 
were so distant now that the time I had spent there had the quality 
of dreamy fantasies I enter whenever I drive a long way. I could not 
help thinking about the way Emily had made me conscious of 
myself, because she seemed to really see me. And I could not shake 
the feeling that I had brought something to her life as well. 

Soon, the noisy ferry would take me from the harbor to the 
island. With wistful relief at abandoning a subject that had turned 
too many times in my tired brain, I brought the stuffy little town to 
life once more: Emily, the flowers, the music, the babies, the multi¬ 
layered conversations we had, and the bilingual nature of my mys¬ 
terious friend all were safely tucked away when I returned the book 
of French poems to the glove box of my Ford. 


(1991) 
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Orphans 


She came to the City with her brother. She liked girls 
and so did he, which could sometimes be a problem. The 
first place they lived in was a room on Clinton Street, the 
cinnamon room, she called it, because the spice seller on 
the sidewalk below lived in the hallway, and he lent his 
many fragrances to the place. 

It would have been fine, if it weren’t for the Mexican girl who 
stared at her brother while he worked on his drawings. The girl dis¬ 
tracted him, asking him about life in Ecuador, always the same 
questions. What did you eat there, how big was your house. It was 
as if she wanted to move there with him, with Daniel, her pudgy, 
angel-faced and lazy little brother. Talented, but lazy. The only 
thing he was good for was drawing, imagining and sketching things, 
and the Mexican girl just wanted to marry herl9- year-old brother 
and go back with him to Ecuador, to Guayaquil, the city of soft 
colors, tropical and rich for others, not for orphans like themselves. 

Serena didn’t really mind that the girls liked her brother so 
much; he was a good brother and he wasn’t lazy, just thoughtful. It 
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was the way these young women always came around being her 
friends first, talkative, affectionate, admiring of her ability to earn a 
living for the two of them practically all by herself. And then, they 
saw Daniel. Quiet, talented, baby-faced Daniel, who didn’t turn 
them away with brusque manners like the other men they knew; 
who didn’t ask for anything and let himself be loved, while Serena 
was forgotten. Lithe, quick witted, generous Serena. The same had 
happened in Guayaquil, and after Clinton Street, she wouldn’t let it 
happen again. One pregnant girl trailing after Daniel was all they 
needed for their dreams to crumble. 

It was their first summer in the City. They had arrived in Feb¬ 
ruary to look at a world enveloped in cold haze and gray rain. Taci¬ 
turn inhabitants appeared to the two young immigrants like mole 
people, emerging somberly and resignedly from the malodorous 
subway caverns. The trees and the buildings had seemed to blend 
into the same bleak landscape, and when it rained and the trunks of 
the trees were soaked with cold rain, Daniel assured Serena that 
some plague had affected the country severely and vegetation 
would never return. But Spring had come almost unnoticed. Sud¬ 
denly there were heady, sweet smells in the Park, the big park in the 
middle of the city, because Serena refused to spend their Sundays 
near the blighted park of Tompkins Square, and they would go off, 
wandering through the paths, getting lost, and finding their way 
out again. 

She picked up their things one day, after sewing all morning at 
the clothing factory on East Broadway, and they moved. Daniel fol¬ 
lowed his sister obediently, never doubting that Serena knew what 
was best for them. This time, the move was to Elmhurst, in the bor¬ 
ough of Queens, to share an apartment with a Chilean named 
Marcos and his American girlfriend, Nancy. Here, everything 
smelled like comino and fresh ink, from the pamphlets. Just for a 
few days, she said to them, to give her a chance to find another 
home for them. At last there would be no pubescent beauties 
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staring at Daniel’s long, straight eyelashes while he drew his fan¬ 
tastic creations on a sketch pad. 

In unspoken exchange for a home, Serena helped Marcos to 
type and run off copies of Marxist pamphlets, while Daniel helped 
the girlfriend, Nancy, to make dinner. She was a very nice Amer¬ 
ican black girl, very committed to the cause, learning Spanish to 
help the Chilean movement in exile. Serena knew little about polit¬ 
ical activism, but she knew plenty about cooperation. She was a 
good comrade. She would have been a good guerrillera, Marcos 
told her, but she was here to make money. They left Elmhurst after 
two weeks, grateful, well fed with fried chicken and empanadas, 
experts at stuffing envelopes and wheat-pasting flyers on lamposts. 
Serena had found a beautiful room in Manhattan. 

Daniel touched the white window sills with his soft brown 
hands and looked in wonder at the plentiful sun- light pouring 
through the dusty glass onto the bare wooden floor of their large 
room on Street, five flights up. Drinking cheap wine and spreading 
out their blankets, tumbling out of a wicker basket all of Serena’s 
new treasures, which they would use to build their future, he and 
Serena sat on the floor and giggled like two school children. 

It was during a stroll along Broadway, since Serena would never 
take the train if she could help it, that they came upon the whole¬ 
sale district near 28th Street. A new world opened, as they went 
from store to store and identified the merchandise that was later 
peddled in other parts of the city: leather bags, jewelry, crystals, 
toys, beaded clothes, sunglasses, socks. And although they were 
turned away by whole- sale-only signs on the store windows, 
Serena found the ones that sold certain mer- chandise in small 
quantities. She bought crystals and beads, stones, cheap freshwater 
pearls, metal findings, nylon thread, and a special piece of Afghani 
lapis lazuli for herself. Her brown eyes twinkled with delight in a 
look of purpose that was familiar to Daniel. He knew she could 
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make fantastic jewels with those hands of hers, and he chuckled 
softly. 

While Serena strung beads and set crystals in plated wire, Daniel 
designed beautiful wood nymphs, llamas, Peruvian shepherds 
playing pipes, butterflies, exotic fish, dazzling hibiscus from his 
childhood in Guayaquil. Some of his ideas were things he knew; 
some were positively medieval and fantastic, things he’d never 
seen, but somehow the combination was wildly eclectic and very 
attractive. Serena varnished the figurines, drawn on shiny card¬ 
board and cut out precisely to insert on the tops of pencils with a 
clasp. Daniel colored them with bright felt markers that she stole 
diligently from art supply stores. They had made an agreement that 
she would stop stealing as soon as they had enough money to live 
on, and then she would go to confession. Perhaps she could go find 
a priest at the big cathedral she’d found on Amsterdam Avenue, 
where she’d dragged a sleepy Daniel to look at the fantastic foun¬ 
tain with a sun and a moon, and a devil and crab’s claws signifying 
something symbolic about peace. Daniel was properly impressed 
by the fountain, eerily illuminated by streetlight, and began to 
sketch on the spot on the back of a paper bag from Woolworth’s. 

The problem with Serena’s necklaces and earrings was that 
everyone else in the City was making jewelry and selling it on the 
street in the summer. She invoked the patterns of the silversmiths 
in Quito, but it seemed someone else had already come upon the 
Native designs and brought them to Nueva York. Their wares sold 
slowly, but the hot noisy rooms of the clothes factory reminded 
Serena that she had to keep trying. In the afternoons, they would 
set up a folding table along Broadway, at Astor Place, or preferably 
in Soho, sometimes making a deal with the African sellers who 
were less concerned about the police or vending territory. Amin, 
the brass seller, traded Serena a smooth piece of amber for her lapis 
lazuli and told her the amber matched her vibrations, that she 
would make things happen with it. 
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One day, while sitting in the shade on St. Mark’s Place, Daniel 
brushed his newly cut hair back and nudged Serena. Wrinkling her 
small nose she turned to him. On his hand was a miniature city 
made of cardboard, unpainted, but clearly depicting the shoreline 
of Manhattan, Brooklyn, Staten Island. Serena thrust out a dis¬ 
dainful lower lip. 

“Look,” whispered Daniel. “It bends here, and here. It can be 
attached to a ball, a sphere; it’s a world.” 

“A globe!” said Serena, getting the point. The art work was 
painstaking, every minute detail of the portions of the City that 
they both had come to know were highlighted, the bridges, the 
Park, the Cathedral, the Twin Towers. 

Customers stopped and asked the usual annoying questions 
about Serena’s jewelry, was it real silver, what kinds of stones were 
they, but she was no longer interested. Daniel had made some¬ 
thing new that none of the other vendors had. That was infinitely 
more interesting than pencil tops and would bring a higher price. 
Walking back uptown made their feet ache, but the weather was 
humid, and they could barely tolerate the subway anyway. Daniel 
had saved all the drawings he’d been working on: pieces of 
London, Tokyo, Paris, with pretty miniatures of Reims and Notre 
Dame, an entire relief map of China with the Great Wall across it, 
and Australia, with the Sidney Opera House clearly visible and 
painted turquoise, the Great Barrier Reef. “When?” she asked, 
amazed, looking at a miniature United States where the Golden 
Gate Bridge rose out of one edge like a folding cardboard puzzle. 

“When did you have time to do this?” “When you were sewing, 
see? I went to the library,” confessed Daniel. 

Selling globes in the Village and in Soho took on its own 
enchanted rhythm. Serena knew when the crowds changed, where 
the money was, where the pleasantconversations could be 
expected. Sometimes there were cappuccinos offered by artists, 
people who considered Daniel and Serena artists as well and 
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insisted on talking in cafes. Daniel watched; bemused; while these 
new friends spent the price of an entire meal on a cup of coffee on 
Bleecker Street. Serena seldom had anything to say, but she 
enjoyed meeting these women who held hands with other women; 
who liked Daniel’s work; but didn’t fawn all over him like school¬ 
girls. The men were more chummy, Argentinians, Brazilians, Japa¬ 
nese from San Francisco. Daniel and Serena gossiped to each other 
about who was seeing whom among the Village crowd. The possi¬ 
bilities were endless. 

Until Tiger arrived on the scene. It was a brisk day, sunny and 
dry, and Serena sat crosslegged on an orange cushion in Wash¬ 
ington Square Park. Her jewels and the globes were placed neatly 
on a suitcase with wooden legs that she had rigged up. She was 
filled with a sense of well being, and she closed her eyes, braiding 
her glossy black hair, absorbing the sunlight. Sitting on a park 
bench, Daniel played chess with Doreen, a woman with playful 
eyes, one of the cappuccino drinkers whom Serena had decided to 
seduce. Or more accurately, to be seduced by her. It was just a 
matter of time. 

With her eyes closed, she sensed Daniel stopping in the middle 
of the game. A young, striking woman had stopped in front of 
them. She was pale, dressed in black, except for tiger-striped tights, 
a little torn at the knee. Her hair was dyed black, and blond roots 
incongruously rose out of her round head. But she had marvelous 
golden eyes which Daniel fixed on immediately, and Serena felt her 
stomach shrink with anxiety. 

“My name is Tiger,” she said, breathlessly, extending a 
beringed, though slightly dirty, hand to Daniel. Doreen instinc¬ 
tively closed ranks with Serena, their collective brownness 
attempting to shield each other from Tiger’s ghostly pallor. 

The afternoon had suddenly changed. All that seemed right 
before her was now teetering in the balance. Serena watched her 
brother turn into a beast before her eyes, tuning his spirit in synch 
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with this new-comer and leaving her behind as if she were the 
younger sibling. He spoke with Tiger as if he’d always known Eng¬ 
lish, not stumbling or looking to Serena for help. Inside, Serena 
found herself leaping from one contingency plan to another. She 
was again the desperate sister begging the orphanage in Guayaquil 
not to separate Daniel from her, feeling betrayed and not knowing 
on which account she felt the most hurt. Was it that Daniel had 
chosen this bizarre American, or that he suddenly asserted his 
macho privilege and demanded his due? 

As evening mellowed the sounds of the City, the four drifted 
towards the cafes and the kindred wanderers out for a night of 
bohemian adventure. Tiger maintained Daniel on her wavelength, 
praising his work and, unluckily for Serena, disclosing proudly that 
she was also an artist. It wasn’t quite dark when, momentarily 
diverted by Doreen’s embrace, Serena noticed that her brother and 
Tiger had left their group. She searched the faces of her compan¬ 
ions, blond and dark, bearded and smooth, sober and intoxicated, 
trying to determine when they’d slipped away. In Doreen’s face, 
she met her own concern, but no one seemed to grasp her situa¬ 
tion. Behind her chair, she found the suitcase still there, but in her 
bag there was less than half the money they’d made that day, and 
the key to their room, dangling from a leather thong tied to her 
piece of amber, was also gone. 

“He bed to me, Doreen,” she sobbed into Doreen’s waiting 
arms, who assumed Serena was talking about her brother. But 
Serena was thinking about Amin, who had told her she could do 
things with the amber, and now it was gone. Her room was gone, 
her life was gone. Daniel was going to be just like the other men in 
Guayaquil, fat, drunk, with a wife to support and screaming, dirty 
little kids to feed. 

Doreen had three roommates back at her apartment on Ludlow 
Street. Serena marveled at their faces, so different from one 
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another, yet motivated by something familiar. They took her in and 
fed her, clothed her, and mostly left her alone to enjoy Doreen’s 
company. She did enjoy Doreen. With beguiling eyes, she seemed 
to drink her in with all her stories, laughter, passionate kisses, and 
the golden time that stretched before them like a tapestry of 
pleasure. Serena had to remind herself that she was miserable, that 
she had no home, no job, no brother, that she should be crying, not 
uttering songs of ecstasy, but it was impossible to remember her 
problems for long. “You can stay here,” assured Doreen, lips pursed 
in a kiss, “we can make beautiful jewelry together.” 

Four days later, Daniel showed up at her stand near Lincoln 
Center, his face thinner, his clothes wrinkled and a little musty. 
Doreen took a walk to let Serena speak with him, but Daniel didn’t 
have much to say. He showed her his neck, cov- ered with reddish 
love marks, his eyes tired and regaining their usual indolence, and 
handed her the amber with the key back. 

“She’s gone,” he told his sister. “She insisted this piece of amber 
was making her sick, so she left.” Serena rubbed the amber 
between her fingers, thinking, but not really thinking. “^Y tu, te 
sientes bien?” she asked him, a little worried, because she had not 
wished either of them any unhappiness. Daniel nodded, took up his 
pencil and began to sketch again, pyramids and the Nile, the 
Sphinx, the contour of North Africa, the biggest map she had seen 
him draw. After a while, Serena looked up and saw Doreen, strol¬ 
ling among the tourists, sharing an ice cream cone with another 
girl. 

At night, Daniel slept soundly while Serena stayed awake, 
stroking the amber, looking at the full moon through their dusty 
windows, planning a future with Daniel, perhaps even with Doreen. 
From her window she could catch a glimpse of the other moon, the 
one on the weird fountain that had attracted her brother’s atten¬ 
tion that night, next to the Cathedral, and had started him off on 
drawing the globes. He was a funny kid, though he wasn’t a kid any 
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longer. One day there would be a woman who would take him 
away, who would make him forget the years in the orphanage, their 
journey to a new land, but that was life. And she had always known 
that someday she, too, would search for her own happiness, not 
just money, or a home. But for the moment, it was too soon to 
dream. 

( 1991 ) 
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Idylls Of A Girl 


There was the snapping of clean sheets on the clothes¬ 
line and the sweet fear that they might be caught by 
someone’s mother standing bowlegged, hands-on- hips 
next to her laundry basket. 

Their own linens snap in the wind, warm smell of belly and 
thighs strained, starch on cotton batiste, made filmy and shiny stiff 
from the iron. Hands push on skin holding themselves close, to 
each other, to the wall painted lemon and the fleeting shadows of 
the grapes hanging heavy breasted and ripe from the arbor. There, 
the suggestion of grapes, of golden, terse skin bursting, gravitates 
toward their hands, each of them searching the nascent roundness 
and then, the last caramel to introduce breathlessly between 
tongue and front teeth where the brown fruit lingers on the tongue 
much longer and much sweeter than dark marmalade on bread. It’s 
the hour before teatime and the time they have stolen is about to 
end. 

Sunday, the day of rushed and unmet expectations. Another 
white ribbon, starched, ironed and bowed tightly to her braid. 
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Lemon juice on the comb subjugates hair close to the scalp, prom¬ 
ising to lie obediently through grandparents’ visit and the long ride 
back on the bus that smells and creaks along Avenida Catedral. 
Bow on head, petticoat and socks radiant white, blue dress and 
pouting lip all the way from mother’s admonishments to sister’s 
pinching hard on the upper arm, now finally sitting primly with a 
grown-up cup of tea on her lap. Promises of chewing gum and an 
outing to the beach by a loving aunt still the sniffles and end the 
fight. 

Looking up from the seat on the bus to find another head 
wearing sky-colored bows in the row up ahead, fortuitous 
encounter, heart thumping now, hearing nothing of the family 
gossip, only the wind rushing. The head with the sky-blue bows 
turns and bestows a smile. No tears, only a trembling lip. They 
walk blissfully back through the park and behind the boathouse, 
there is a single opportunity for a whispered adieu and fingers 
intertwined. 

School days are measured hiding behind pear trees, waiting for 
notes to be read, playing tag her skirt is torn and she loses her only 
school handkerchief. On Thursday, the day when the second clean 
apron is ironed and the buttons resewn on the sleeves, she loses her 
fountain pen and is afraid to go home. Her father has given her the 
pen for being grown up, and grown- ups don’t lose their things. 
Not their pens, or their monogrammed handkerchiefs even if this 
one was embroidered by herself, in fourth grade, with the cheap 
thread that ran its colors in the wash, long ago. 

She waits by the bench in the park until dusk blends with the 
dust raised by boys in shorts playing soccer, until her stomach mur¬ 
murs loudly and a cool pair of hands comes from behind to cover 
her eyes. The muscle in her neck aches from holding still and being 
kissed, and hugged, and told she is loved desperately, then kissed 
again. When she goes home, late for tea, her apron already dusty 
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from the park and her pen missing, there will be harsh words and 
punishments. But on the park bench she is only a sailboat adrift, a 
seagull laughing, a willow draping fingers, and another braided 
head of a girl is leaning gently on her shoulder. 

Saturday is only a half-day of school but a full day of everything 
else. There are chores to go home for, a visit from godmother and 
an uncle returning from the service. Yet the teacher is an ally 
unaware, or does she know. In her slim black skirt and pleated shirt 
the teacher bends over copybooks, keeps her handkerchief tucked 
under the brown leather strap of her watch on her left wrist, she 
smells of essence of flowering pine and her hair, oh, her hair 
remains obedient at the temples in a mys- tical wave, no lemon 
juice needed. Raising her gaze just slightly the teacher catches them 
whispering and calls them to her, orders them to stay behind to 
help clean erasers, chalkboard, and to dust the botanical installa¬ 
tion for Monday’s exam. Ignoring them again she returns to her 
duties, double-checking assignments and only looking at the class 
when the girls in the back row raise their murmuring to the level of 
loud pigeons. In the front row, under the shared wooden desk their 
hands brush together but her fingers linger dangerously, rubbing 
skin, knucklebone, cuticle and fingernail. The sin of wanting to 
possess. 

Other days are cruel, other days go flying past, kites made of 
newspaper flutter perversely to the ground. On the sidewalk her 
cousin fights strategy with strategy using the string dipped carefully 
in glue and broken glass to cut the twine of other kites in fierce air 
combat. Her hands bleed sometimes from little nicks she acquired 
helping him prepare the string. This is how she feels, twirled and 
turned and pushed laughing by the girls’ cannonball game in the 
playground, cut by invisible strings, chafed and martyred when she 
knows she must be separated from her love. In the playground, 
pear trees blooming, yellow sand scuffing their black shoes, the 
girls form two teams to play cannonball linking arms all in a line, 
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dodging and weaving to avoid the hits from the pink rubber ball 
aimed with increasing certainty. The game provokes shoving, arms 
embracing favorite friends, the contact of their bodies the final 
prize for withstanding the full fire of the ball. They tie each other’s 
aprons in the back, rub a knee, stroke a bruised wrist or help to 
braid their hair and in each touch there is a message: love, rejec¬ 
tion, jealousy, seduction and now this competition for her love. 
The strings of their looks cut her gaze deeply, cut her skin deeply, 
cut her heart deeply. 

December approaches with the end of year promises. Write me, 
come to the beach with me, don’t forget me, let me keep your hair 
ribbon until the Fall. In the playground the flowers have dropped 
from the trees, the dark leaves rustle in the haze of sleepy sun after 
lunch while a warm breeze slithers between the desks and the legs 
of the girls in the front row. The teacher will soon give the word to 
release each one of them to recess but she holds their attention 
taut, the breeze notwith- standing. There is a poetry contest, a 
dance recital, a gymnastics exhibition and a winner to be chosen for 
a painting of the naval battles of 1879. The teacher halts the 
passing of the notes midway between the girls, holding them 
between slim fingers as she talks in measured accents about the 
coming graduation, puberty, modesty, and menstruation. No one 
listens anymore. The breeze coils by the windows. The bell rings. 

Market days are yellow, and wash days are blue, blue with a hint 
of the bluing powders her mother puts in the rinse water for the 
sheets. Sundays are open with a tinge of rose but she is melancholy, 
and she has not kissed her love nor received an answer to any of her 
notes. The teacher held them in her hands and mercifully tore 
them in little dove pieces swept in flight to the dustbin. 

She saw them looking at each other, her love and the new girl 
and she watched her heart become a dune of gray sand. She dives 
in the ripples, in the folds of sand to weep or bury her aching arms 
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in the warmth. When she looks up many days have passed, one 
Sunday, two wash days, and market day was approaching. It was 
time to accompany her mother through the well-known fruit 
stands, filling the plastic mesh bags with peaches, apricots, water¬ 
cress, and artichokes. 

Summer days are blinding, full of sun. In her aunt’s courtyard 
she hears her own echoes, counting beats from the jumprope and 
her sandals on red tiles and she hears them like heart beats. One, is 
the wing of a hummingbird, two, the roar of the ocean hitting 
against rock. She jumps in and out of the pattern of the trellis 
making shadowed geometry across her body; on the windowsill 
against white shutters a geranium blooms in a shallow clay pot that 
is cracked on one side. She jumps in hypnotic rhythm seeing the 
crack, the blossom, the patterns of sun and shadow from the trellis, 
all the world approaching and receding to one field of her vision. If 
she stretched her seeing farther she would catch within her nets the 
body of her love, a blooming ache inside her womb, or the pull of 
gravity, or the rounding of her body, or the birthing of her soul. 
The rope catches the pot, the pot shatters on the tile, and the red 
geranium petals splayed red and coral on round green leaves, 
brown earth. 

Summer evenings glide on evenly past girls swinging on a swing 
with brown limbs and hair shorn off at the nape, no more braids, no 
more ribbons. On the clothesline the sheets flutter, and on the 
horizon the moon rises ghostly still, no edges to its roundness yet, 
the warmth of the day accompanies the sidewalks, the courtyard, 
the walls painted lemon. There are late bird songs and desserts of 
raspberries and blackberries, stewed golden papaya in sugar syrup 
and plain cream, arms entwined and legs lying smoothly against 
each other, a sprig of mint on the tongue and kissing in small 
spurts. One, the wing of a hummingbird, two, the roar of the ocean 
hitting against rock, heartbeat against heart, tongue tips 
approaching and receding. A net that is cast far from herself, a girl 
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who will fly away as surely as summer ends, days turn, rains come, 
market days are yellow, wash days are blue. 

( 1994 ) 

Idilio 

Era el chasquido de las sabanas aladas y el dulce temor que la 
madre de alguien, parada de manos en jarra junto a su canasto de 
ropa limpia las descubriera. 

Las enaguas de ellas chasqueaban tambien como las sabanas en 
el viento; subia el tibio aroma del vientre y los muslos tensos entre 
la batista de algodon almidonada, como pelicula adelgazada por la 
plancha caliente. Manos que presionan la piel, estrechandose, una 
contra la otra, contra la pared pintada de limon y las sombras de los 
racimos de uvas pesadas y maduras en el parron. Alii la imagen de 
uvas doradas, de tersa piel abriendose les gravita hacia las manos, 
cada una buscando la redondez naciente y entonces, el ultimo cara- 
melo entre la lengua y los dientes, la respiration corta, dulzor que 
dura mucho mas que oscura mermelada sobre el pan. 

Es la hora antes de la hora del te y el tiempo que se han robado 
ya se termina. El domingo es el dia de esperanzas que no se 
alcanzan. Otra cinta blanca se almidona y se plancha, se anuda 
apretada alrededor de su trenza. Con el jugo de limon la peineta 
subyuga el pelo junto al casco, para que dure obediente durante la 
visita a los abuelos. Cinta en el pelo, enaguas y calcetines relu- 
ciendo de blancos, vestido azul y los labios haciendo puchero ante 
la lection maternal de comportarse como senorita, se sienta con 
primor balanceando una taza de te de persona grande sobre la 
falda. Los pellizcones de la hermana en el brazo le desarman su 
compostura tan dificil de obtener, pero las promesas de la tia 
buena, de chicle y un paseo a la playa, caiman los sollozos y ter- 
minan la batalla. 
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Al levantar la vista en el largo recorrido de vuelta en el microbus 
por Avenida Catedral, que huele mal, que cruje, se encuentra con 
otra cabeza de cintas celeste cielo en el asiento de adelante, un 
encuentro afortunado. El corazon esta saltandole ahora, sin oir 
nada de la copucha de familia, solo el viento que se apura. La 
cabeza de las cintas celeste cielo se da vuelta y confiere una sonrisa. 
Nada de lagrimas, solo la boquita tremula que obtiene permiso 
para bajarse en la esquina. Se vuelven a casa embelesadas, cami- 
nando por el parque, y detras de la casilla de los botes queda la 
unica oportunidad para susurrar un adios con los dedos entrela- 
zados. 

Los dias de escuela se miden con las escondidas detras de los 
perales, esperando que se lean los mensajes enviados de mano en 
mano. Jugando al pillar, se le descose la falda, y se le queda olvi- 
dado el unico panuelo que lleva a la escuela. El jueves, el dia en que 
se plancha el segundo delantal limpio de la semana y se le reponen 
los botones en las mangas, se le pierde la pluma fuente y tiene 
miedo de irse a casa. Su padre le ha dado la lapicera por ser ya una 
joven, y a las personas grandes no se les pierden sus cosas. Ni los 
boligrafos, ni los panuelos con monograma, aunque este haya sido 
bordado por ella misma, en cuarto de primaria, con el hilo barato 
que se destino en el lavado hace mucho tiempo. 

Cerca del banco en el parque ella espera hasta que el atardecer 
se mezcla con el polvo que levantan los chicos jugando al futbol, 
hasta que le grune el estomago, y un par de manos frescas se le 
acercan por detras a cubrirle los ojos. Los musculos del cuello ya le 
duelen de quedarse quieta y ser besada, acariciada, mientras oye 
que es amada desesperadamente y recibe mas besos. Cuando 
vuelva a casa, atrasada para las onces, el delantal de los jueves 
empolvado y la pluma extraviada, se desataran palabras severas y 
castigos, pero en aquel banco del parque ella es solamente un 
velero a la deriva, una gaviota que rie, un sauce rozando los dedos, 
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y la cabeza trenzada de otra muchacha afirmada suavemente sobre 
su hombro. 

Los sabados solo hay medio dia en la escuela, pero es un dia 
lleno de todo lo demas. Hay tareas que hacer en casa, una visita de 
la madrina, y un tio que vuelve del servicio. Pero la profesora es una 
aliada inesperada, o es que acaso sabe. En su angosta falda negra y 
blusa plisada, la profesora se posa sobre los cuadernos, mantiene su 
panuelo sujeto bajo la pulsera de cuero cafe del reloj en la muneca 
izquierda. Usa colonia de flor de espino y el pelo, ay, el pelo se le 
queda obediente en una onda mistica, sin necesidad de jugo de 
limon. 

Levantando la vista apenas, la profesora las observa susurrando 
y las llama, les ordena quedarse a sacudir los borradores, limpiar el 
pizarron, y a desempolvar la instalacion de botanica para el examen 
del lunes. Ignorandolas de nuevo, vuelve a sus deberes, revisando 
tareas y solo se fija en las muchachas de la fila de atras de la clase 
cuando suben su murmurar al volumen de palomas arrullando. En 
primera fila, bajo el escritorio doble, las manos de ellas se buscan 
pero sus dedos se rezagan peligrosamente, sobando la piel, los 
nudillos, la cuticula, las unas. El pecado de querer poseer. 

Otros dias son crueles, otros dias van volando, volantines 
hechos de periodicos se estrellan perversamente en el suelo. En la 
vereda, su primo enfrenta estrategia con estrategia, utilizando el 
hilo untado cuidadosamente con goma y vidrio quebrado para 
cortar los hilos de los otros papalotes en feroz combate aereo. Las 
manos le sangran a veces por los pequenos cortes que adquirio ayu- 
dandole a preparar el hilo. Asi es que se siente, dando giros y 
vueltas y volcada por los empujones de los juegos en el patio de la 
escuela, cortada por hilos invisibles, desollada, por el martirio de 
saber que la van a separar de su amor. 

En el patio de la escuela, los perales florecidos, la arena amarilla 
que raspa los zapatos negros, las chicas de ambos equipos juegan a 
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la pelota rusa y se cogen de brazos todas en fila, haciendole el quite 
a los tiros de la pelota de goma rosa que apuntan cada vez mas cer- 
teros. El juego provoca empujones, brazos entrelazados entre 
amigas favoritas, el contacto anodino de los cuerpos el premio final 
por soportar el fuego de la pelota. Se amarran las cintas de los 
delantales entre ellas, o se soban una rodilla, acarician una muneca 
amoratada, o se ayudan a trenzar el pelo, y en cada toque hay un 
mensaje: amor, rechazo, celos, seduction, y ahora, la competencia 
por su amor. Los hilos de sus miradas le cortan profundamente la 
mirada, le cortan profundamente la piel, le cortan profundamente 
el corazon. 

Diciembre se aproxima con las promesas de fin de ano. Escri- 
beme; ven a la playa conmigo; no me olvides; dejame guardar tu 
cinta hasta el otono. En el patio, las flores se han caido de los 
arboles. Las oscuras hojas murmuran en la bruma de un sol sono- 
liento despues de almuerzo mientras una brisa tibia se desliza entre 
los escritorios y las piernas de las chicas en primera fila. La profe- 
sora pronto sonara la libertad de cada una para el recreo, pero 
retiene tensa la atencion, sin que le importe la brisa. Habra un con- 
curso de poesia, un recital de danza, una exhibition de gimnasia, y 
hay que elegir el cuadro ganador de una escena del combate naval 
de 1879. 

La profesora declara alto a los papelitos a medio camino entre 
las muchachas, soste- niendo los mensajes entre dedos delgados 
mientras habla con voz mesurada sobre la graduation, la pubertad, 
la modestia, y la menstruation. Ya nadie le escucha. La brisa ser- 
pentea por las ventanas. Suena la campana. 

Los dias de mercado brillan amarillos; los dias de lavado son 
azules, azul con una pizca de anil que su madre le pone al agua del 
enjuague para las sabanas. Los domingos se abren con una pince- 
lada rosa, pero ella esta melancolica. Ni ha besado a su amor ni ha 
recibido respuesta a ninguno de sus mensajes. La profesora los 
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acuno en las manos y menos mal, los rompio en palomitas que se 
barrieron en vuelo hasta el papelero. Ella las vio mirarse, su amor y 
la chica nueva, y vio que su corazon se convertia en dunas de arena 
gris. Se zambulle en las ondas, en los dobleses de arena, para llorar 
o enterrar los brazos adoloridos en el calor. 

Cuando abre los ojos, han pasado muchos dias, un domingo, 
dos dias de lavado, y se acercaba el dia de feria. Era hora de acom- 
panar a su madre por los conocidos quioscos de fruta y de verduras, 
para llenar las bolsas de malla con duraznos, damascos, berros, y 
alcachofas. 

Los dias de verano son cegadores, llenos de sol. En el patio de su 
tia escucha sus propios ecos, contando tiempos al compas del 
cordel y las sandalias sobre las baldosas rojas, y los oye como lat- 
idos del corazon. Uno, es el ala de un colibri, dos, el rugir del 
oceano golpeando las rocas. Salta dentro y fuera del diseno de la 
glorieta donde la enredadera le dibuja geometria de sombra sobre 
el cuerpo. En la ventana, junto a los postigos blancos, un cardenal 
florece en un macetero trizado. Ella salta en ritmo hipnotico viendo 
la trizadura, el capullo, el diseno de sol y sombra de la glorieta, el 
mundo entero aproximandose y devolviendose en una perspectiva 
de su vista. Si ella expandiera su ver mas alia de aquella perspectiva, 
recogeria entre sus redes el cuerpo de su amor, un dolor floreciente 
dentro de sus entranas, el tiron de la gravedad, el redondeamiento 
de su cuerpo, o el nacimiento de su alma. El cordel pesca el mace¬ 
tero; el macetero se estrella contra las baldosas, y los petalos rojos 
del cardenal quedan desparramados rojos y coral sobre hojas 
verdes y redondas, tierra cafe. 

Las tardes veraniegas se deslizan lisamente junto a las jovenes 
meciendose en un columpio, brazos y piernas morenas y el pelo 
rasurado alrededor del cuello; no mas trenzas, no mas cintas. En el 
cordel, las sabanas banderean, y en el horizonte la luna se levanta 
todavia fantasma en su redondura, sin orillas su circunferencia. El 
calor del dia acompana las veredas, el patio, las paredes color 
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limon. Hay pajaros que cantan tarde, postres de moras y fram- 
buesas, papayas en almlbar con crema fresca, los brazos entrela- 
zados y las piernas tendidas una junto a la otra, una hojita de menta 
en la lengua y besos en pequenos sorbos. Uno, las alas de un colibri, 
dos ; el rugido del mar contra las rocas, latido contra corazon, pun- 
titas de lengua acercandose y alejandose. Una red que arroja lejos 
de si misma; una muchacha que emprendera el vuelo con la misma 
certeza que concluye el verano, se dan vuelta los dlas, vienen las llu- 
vias, los dlas de feria son amarillos, y los del lavado, azules. 

Traduccion de la autora. 
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The Web 


Soy un ser de otro planeta. 

I say it because there is no other way to explain it. Mi madre nos 
envio como aranitas flotando por las aguas a sus millares de hijas, a 
salvarse donde pudiesen. My mother sent us like little spiders floating 
over the waters, all her thousands of daughters, to save ourselves wher¬ 
ever we could. And we saved ourselves, most of us, while many perished 
or barely survive from a perilous addiction. Estar adicta es peligroso 
para los extraterrestres, para las aranas que tienen que vivir de 
incognito. Addictions are dangerous for extraterrestrials, for the spi¬ 
ders who must live incognito. A veces las aranas quedan adictas al 
dolor que es como una luz cristalina que les come las entranas. 
Sometimes spiders end up addicted to pain, to sorrow that is like a crys¬ 
talline light that eats through her life’s blood. 

Sin embargo, si, I am the daughter of a comet from a southern 
latitude that extends its tail between two oceans and then is lost, 
disintegrating in a thousand islands glowing in the night. Soy hija de 
un cometa en una latitud austral que extiende cola entre dos oceanos y 
despues se pierde, pulverizandose en miles de islitas luminosas que 
alumbran de noche. I don’t remember my mother because she 
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sealed the heart of each daughter before she sent us out in the 
world, shipwrecked, but I remember what she transmitted to me 
telepathically: Go find sprawling cities, a metropolis where each 
one can pass unnoticed, where one can live crocheting webs, and 
always, always, we must be near the sea. A mi madre no la recuerdo. 
Me sello el corazon, antes de enviarnos naufragas. Que busearamos ciu- 
dades amplias, una metropolis en donde poder pasar desapereibida, 
donde poder vivir tejiendo redes, y siempre, siempre, eon acceso al mar. 

Rivers flank my existence in this city. I spend my days unaware 
of their currents, yet my sanity depends on knowing, somewhere in 
some submerged part of me, that my soul has access to their 
waters, beyond their urban banks, to the oceans. On full moon 
nights, I sit alone near the piers, reaching across the waters to com¬ 
mune with my sisters. Each standing on her own pier, shore, or 
river’s edge, we extend outward our spiders’ webs until our 
thoughts meet and our spirits touch once more. 

Years ago, when we were fledgling weavers, newly arrived, when 
our memories had not adjusted to hold all that we needed to know 
in this new land, there were times when I could not remember all of 
myself or what my mission was. I heard messages, now and then, 
from older sister immigrants who tried to leave me clues, gently, to 
bring me back to the fold. It was a woman selling parsley in China¬ 
town who slipped some magic herbs into my bag. They did not 
look like much at first, just some dried leaves I could not identify. 
And once, it was woman wearing a policeman’s uniform who 
touched my shoulder and looked into my eyes while I waited on 
the platform, for a train. 

Later, I did not see the messengers, only their signs left at my 
door step, a leaf, a piece of thread from one of their webs, a small 
stone shaped like a heart. I knew they were calling me, and I 
learned to listen, especially at night. 

Once I recognized myself as a spider all my mother’s memories 
became my own, and my consciousness began to extend beyond 
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the shores of the rivers, beyond the edges of the harbor. In those 
days I was no longer ashamed of being small and brown, of having 
arrived from far away and for speaking another tongue. I under¬ 
stood all the words that people spoke to me, and as I learned to 
weave webs, small ones at first, small ones I could hide under my 
dress, my power manifested itself in everything I did. There were 
small bits of power that glowed and followed me when I moved, 
and would sometimes reveal me to the earthbound. I started 
leaving my doorway only in the evenings, then, because the glow of 
my power would be diffused by the lights of the city. My mother, 
that distant flickering spider lost in a shower of meteorites, knew 
very well what to do. She hadn’t neglected anything when she let us 

g°- 

But this existence has not been easy for everyone; in fact, it has 
been a battle for me to keep my soul. For other sisters, it has meant 
death. 

In time, and perhaps quite significantly when times were hard, 
when my work was rejected, when the earthbound reacted with 
envy and secretly coveted the strength that guided me, and I was 
aimless again, looking for another job, another place to live, that is 
when I learned to see the others. 

They appeared to everyone else like earthbound women, some¬ 
times with children, sometimes alone. I learned to recognize them 
because of the distance in their eyes, the hunger in their hands. 
They could not weave. They could not create enough energy to lift 
themselves above earthly pain and so were bound by it, addicted in 
its cycle, craving the glow of freedom our extraterrestrial ancestors 
had known. 

As time went by I, too, gave birth to a child. I tried to raise his 
little soul to the stars, to teach him how to soar with us in the black 
interstellar night, but it would not be granted to me. My own soul 
had been captured after all, and I had not enough power to save my 
son. He would grow up earthbound while I watched him from a 
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distance, always weaving for him a spell of safety that at least he 
would grow fully even if far away from the love radiating from my 
spider’s heart. When my second child was bom, a girl this time, I 
had nothing more to give, my webs lay dusty, half buried in the 
earth. She, with the huge eyes of the newborn, watched me weave 
frantically, attempt flight in the pale glow that emanated from 
within me, barely able to keep us alive. 

When the moon grows full, many creatures change, take on new 
shapes, and are freed from their former ghost selves. So it was with 
me and my daughter, and many of the spiders who languished half 
hidden in penumbra. When the moon is full,night becomes thick, 
and the light of the stars that brought us here fills us once more, yet 
there lies the paradox: it is in the darkness that we attain our full 
power. When I understood this fully, I learned to approach the 
others who were lost. 

At first, they spoke in anguish and confusion, and refused my 
help in anger. They did not wish to be spiders any more. They 
denied their birthplace, our mother, our journey to this world. At 
times, these errant spiders damned their own name and spoiled the 
course of my webs. I invoked our mother’s warnings, pleaded with 
them to return, to no avail. In the still night, the ripple of water hit¬ 
ting the pier, I would suddenly come back to earthly consciousness, 
having lost the connection to the webs. 

On nights like these, I wandered by the black water of the river, 
gathering strength from the deep velvet of the sky, and willed 
myself to call a meeting of the sisters who live in cities near to each 
other. As the day descended, I covered my face and my arms, hur¬ 
rying home to sleep, avoiding well-traveled streets and the peering 
looks of the earthbound. 

In the days that followed, my webs were growing tangled. I slept 
by day and worked by night, suffering sharp pains in my abdomen, 
in my head, in my finger- tips. Memories of my childhood in my 
distant home flooded my waking hours, my dreams. 
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I suspect that each of us, in our own way, wants to abandon the 
sisterhood of the web. We have all but stopped speaking the lan¬ 
guage of our mother, and more and more, we have adopted the 
ways of the earthbound. Anger swells within me, impotence. I can’t 
live alone without the web. When I try to hold fast and blame the 
disintegration of our souls on the vices of the earthbound, they call 
me crazy, old-fashioned, willful, and unwilling to forgive. As night 
falls again, I light my candles and ignore their voices in my head. 

Before the next moon, I prepare to walk the piers at night, to call 
the older spiders to come to me and aid me in this quest. But one 
day, before I begin, a young woman I barely remember comes to 
my home and surprises me out of my reveries. She walks in, her 
long brown legs enveloped in colorful pants, so tall and bronzed 
that it seems she has lived in the sun forever. She wears gold 
blouses and scarves, and her hair is braided under a webcrown of 
red velvet. She looks strange to me and I look strange to her, 
wearing my traditional black, my hair long and woven. Sister! she 
calls to me, as though imagining that I am asleep, not acknowl¬ 
edging my spider’s somnolent stance. What are these!, she shouts 
and picks up my webs with her hands, only to drop them and run 
to the windows to throw them open, as if the air was not enough 
for her. She has shattered my peace. 

My sister’s love is receding, a shallow tide going further from my 
arms. I can’t hold her, and yet her attention to my life is suffocating. 
She wakes me when I sleep, insists that I eat the food she cooks for 
me, and keeps me from weaving while she tells me her long stories. 
I can’t follow them. There is something she wants me to know, but 
I can’t hear it. My sister, for I have come to believe she really is my 
sister, confuses me, she scares me, and she shocks me by denying 
what I know to be true. “Look,” she says pointing to some strange 
portraits she has in a book. “There are only the two of us. There are 
no webs, and there are no moonlit piers. Wake up!” She wants to 
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take me into the sunlight, not acknowledging that sun would mean 
death for an old spider like me. 

When the moon is full again, I know my sister loves me still, 
though I have been crying after a very long time, and unable to 
weave. She has said very cruel things to me. I have told her that my 
son will be at the pier. “No,” she said. Your son is gone; he is a man 
now, in another place, far away from here. Don’t grieve for him. 

“And, my daughter_” I try to tell her. “No,” she says. “Your 

daughter is dead. Let her go.” 

At night, she has consented to come to the pier. A ritual, she 
calls it, but I am certain that once she feels the voices of all the 
daughters of the comet radiating through the web, she will 
remember. She hasn’t stopped talking today, and I think I under¬ 
stand. She loves the earthbound women as she would a spouse. She 
wants to be united with one of them, but she promises not to leave 
the sisterhood. She even attempted to weave with me at dawn, to 
prepare for tonight’s communication. “I understand,” she has told 
me. She, too, was looking for a home for her soul. 

But now that we are here by the water, she seems nervous. She 
looks around. Is she afraid of earthbound people finding us here? I 
assure her this will not happen. It is safe here by the river, but her 
eyes dart back and forth along the water’s edge. Her web, I don’t 
know where she has hidden it, but I am certain once the moon rises 
she will produce it and extend it over the water. Behind me, the 
lights of the city seem brighter. I reach for my sister’s hand to pre¬ 
pare ourselves and I sense her fear. I will try to find her web, I think, 
and I ask her to begin spitting, to let her weaving become auto¬ 
matic and rhythmic, the way I learned when I was young. “No,” she 
says. “I don’t know what you mean.” And she pulls away while the 
clouds clear away and reveal the moon, full and bright at its zenith. 

I bring my webs forward, bend to stretch them wide across the 
water. I spit and salivate luxuriously to show her the way, but she 
retreats. I can feel the call of the others, already. I want her to hear, 
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to feel with me, but she doesn’t respond. She looks frightened, 
angry, and as I weave toward her again, I see the other woman, an 
earthbound female extending her own arms to envelop me. “Stop!” 
I scream at her. “Leave me and my sister alone!” But there is no 
time. The tide has risen. The moon is full and powerful, calling me, 
calling us, and I must return to the webs. I pull and throw, push out 
the call and receive the words, in my bones, in my veins, but I 
forget what they say. I hear the boats on the river, the cars on the 
highway, and many voices behind me, but not across the water. 

I know what has happened. The earth-bound woman has taken 
my sister away, and she has severed the connection. A man has 
joined them. He and the woman wear odd uniforms. I see them, 
now, standing together, pulling my webs away as though they were 
garbage, throwing them in my grocery cart, and leading me away 
from the water. “No,” I tell them. I try to sound mysterious and 
knowledgeable. I try to frighten them, but the woman is strong. She 
lifts me up and puts me in her car. “It will be alright,” she says to 
me. I don’t know why, but I believe her. I’m tired and perhaps it’s 
time to put the webs away for the winter. “Yes,” I say, “it will be 
alright,” but I can’t keep my eyes open anymore. I let myself be led 
away, asleep, because I don’t want to hear anymore, and yet I ache. 
I throb. My head, my abdomen, my fingertips ... and my younger 
sister is crying. 


(1994) 
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Contraband 


Today, because it is one of those strange winter days that 
is deceptively cold yet looks like a warmer day, I decided 
to open the small bag of harina tostada. 

Nothing more than toasted flour from my country, but wrapped 
as it was in a brown paper bag as well as a tattered plastic cover to 
keep the bugs out, and stashed away in a corner of my refrigerator, 
it looks like something I’d buy off the back of a truck, something 
rationed, hard to get. 

It’s been years. I’m an old man. That’s how it is with these things 
we do out of nostalgia. The sky is light blue and the clouds move 
imperceptibly, laced with sun. I know it’s cold out there on the 
street. Amsterdam Avenue is quiet for a moment. I have the bag 
here, and finally, I cut a corner of it to pour out a small amount of 
the precious stuff into a bowl. I got the small bag of flour from 
another guy who had recently gone back to my country and 
brought back strange things like this. Toasted flour. Dried mush¬ 
rooms. And those famous Chilean mussels canned in brine that are 
so cheap over there but cost a fortune here. I just bought the flour. 
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Of course^ it sent me spinning back to the old neighborhood; 
near la estacion central; when it was winter in Santiago and a bunch 
of kids from down the street and I would sit together on my 
neighbor’s doorstep eating our breakfast of toasted flour. Who 
knows why we liked to eat it like that; all together; the cups 
steaming into the cold air. I remember the pasty taste of the hot 
flour mush dissolving on my tongue, the taste of the milk and the 
lumps of sugar that hadn’t quite melted yet. And the kids, all snot- 
nosed, my nose probably running, too, but I don’t remember that. 
Then, my grandmother would come to the door and shoo us all off 
to school, indulgence in her voice, but annoyed, as if we had done 
something wrong by sitting around like that, eating breakfast out¬ 
side of our homes, a bunch of boys with our hair still wet but not 
very clean, on a winter morning in 1949. 

Now, I prepare my breakfast in a bowl, not a chipped cup, and I 
use skimmed milk after stirring in the boiling water into the flour. 
The comforting lumps start to form; my mouth waters, I feel 
myself spin into the past. I add just half a teaspoon of sugar and a 
couple of dried figs from California. It’s not exactly the same thing 
but it does the trick. I bring the bowl with me to stand by the 
window, lean against it, look outside. My clarinet case makes a 
good place to put the bowl down for a moment, while I adjust my 
glasses, take a breath. I brush off a little of the dust from the stand 
up bass I learned to play, years ago, because of a friend. Then I put 
the bowl on the piano next to all the sheet music I keep revising for 
my favorite students, kids from the neighborhood. The clarinet 
case is old, reinforced leather, and has a small bronze plaque on it 
that for some reason I never had the chance to get engraved with 
my name. It is a fine instrument, an antique I bought once in Milan, 
and I’ve played ever since, all my playing days. 

It’s this odd sense of eating a bowl of this stuff that sharpens that 
other memory into view. I’d been thinking about it, ever since I 
bought the bag of flour, but I didn’t want to bring those people 
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back to my heart again. It took years to forget them. Why call them 
back? 

I was only twenty, twenty something when I left Chile with my 
first saxophone thinking the world awaited me, which was the only 
way to do that, after all. I left the neighborhood which had become 
too small for me, my grandmother whom I’d never see again, my 
mother, my sisters, and my uncle with the wooden leg who thought 
he knew more about why I was going than I did. But I was young. I 
had ideas, and I knew more than anybody, so I left. 

It wasn’t that I thought I played so well, I knew it would take me 
years to play with the ease I craved, but I thought I had time to 
spare, so I signed up with a band, a raggedy ensemble playing jazz 
at all-night boites as they were called. We took a train north for a 
while, which was stupid, because we only had to go back to San¬ 
tiago to get on the cargo plane to Europe, but we were stupid. 
What else can be said. The thing is, we did make it to Europe, first 
to Hamburg where we starved and I got sick for the first time, 
drinking beer morning noon and night. It was the cheapest thing, 
and if you kept drinking it, my friends told me I wouldn’t feel the 
hunger and I wouldn’t mind the cold while we walked from gig to 
gig, at night, playing two hours here with some group, two hours 
there with some smoky-voiced chanteuse just as hungry as we 
were. 

I can’t remember some of the guys now, but I’ll never forget 
kid-face Jaime who was lost in the final sweeps of Pinochet’s secret 
police, and skinny Jorge who fell in love in Brazil and never went 
back. The two of them and I hopped on the train to Romania one 
night following a German guy who’d been there and said there was 
an excellent opportunity waiting for us. It was a jazz band led by a 
man who was a vir- tuoso, a man who was a messiah, who wanted 
to unite the world through music and was creating a band with 
musicians from all the world, all races, all sounds. This seemed like 
what I’d been waiting for my entire life, so I talked them into going 
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with me. It wasn’t hard. For us South Americans, so far then from a 
chance to hear anyone remotely as talented as our heroes, the 
greats of jazz, this meant the world. When we got to Romania, the 
German got a better job, and the band leader had gone, deported, 
some said, because the authorities had learned that he wasn’t a 
gifted artist from America, but just some French black guy who 
could speak English and blow the horn like Bird. In those days, we 
didn’t know that governments could do things like that; but then 
we learned for sure that our visitors visas meant little, that we had 
to play while we could. 

In Bucharest, the nights were colder than in Hamburg but the 
pubs were friend- lier, though the beer wasn’t cheap. The three of 
us were lost. Between us, we could play clarinet, alto sax, and 
drums enough to scrape a bowl of soup at the end of the day for 
each of us. We had lost the fat we’d brought with us on our bones, 
and we were starving. Gone were grandmother’s cazuelas and my 
mother’s empanadas that I used to disdain. I remember I was 
standing in front of a coffee house, almost fainting as I watched the 
cream on the pastries on their way to the rubicund children of a 
blonde woman. I was dreaming of how I would seduce her and 
demand that she feed me cream and berries before I satisfied her 
hunger in a silk bed, when the young Romanian spoke to me. A 
young man with black hair, wearing an old tweed jacket which I 
remember was such a contrast against the pink marble tiles of the 
coffee house. I was dizzy; he held my arm. 

This guy, Sergei, was a genius, we thought. First of all, he gave us 
soup at his mother house, around the back where his aunt took in 
laundry and probably saved our lives. Then he told us of his plan. 
He’d heard us play in a couple of dives and thought we had some¬ 
thing; he played the guitar, he was in love with the guitar! He was a 
funny guy, short in stature, intense. He spoke a little of every¬ 
thing—Spanish, Italian, Russian, German, and he and the neigh¬ 
borhood where his family lived looked so ordinary to me, they 
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could all have been South American, except for the language, and 
the food. Maybe they were very different from me, but at that time 
I wanted to be rescued by something familiar, and so they were. 
This guy had been trained as a classical musician. He could play 
Bach or flamenco guitar in a concert hall, but there really weren’t 
any jobs. He taught the children of the rich, where his aunt washed 
their clothes, and at night, he worked in pubs, cleaning, serving 
beer, playing a gig now and then. He loved jazz as much as we did. 

He put our quartet together, taught us songs we’d never heard, 
called them standards, and encouraged us to think about other 
instruments, diversify. He told us we were going to the Soviet 
Union to play there because the communist party frowned on 
musicians who played music from the west, and so the only jazz 
grudg- ingly permitted was the one brought by foreign groups, and 
jazz was precious. The party didn’t persecute foreigners so much, 
he said, and we were foreigners. We would be famous, eat well, 
have women following us around. We practiced in the laundry, late 
at night. He played licks as though he was pouring water, while the 
three of us tried to follow. I think now about how we managed to 
believe each other, how we could ignore the life around us. I still 
don’t know, except we were young and we didn’t see hunger when 
it wasn’t gnawing in our bellies, and this guy played like an angel. 

“Where’s our first stop?” I asked him finally, when we had a few 
songs worked out and thought we would work our way from 
country to country. 

“We’re going to the heart,” he said. “Moscow. We’re jumping 
on the train at 2 a.m. Make sure you don’t break your legs when we 
jump, or get sucked under the wheels.” 

The bowl is still warm in my hands, empty, the remains of the 
ulpo already dry. On Amsterdam Ave., down on the street, a guy is 
setting up a three-card-monte stand. I don’t know why he starts so 
early. It’s barely eight o’clock. On a block where the sale of drugs 
moves as smoothly as the sale of bread fruit or bacalao, who does 
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he expect to snare with his artifice of quickly moving hands and 
playing cards, at this hour of the morning? I once thought only tou¬ 
rists got caught in those games, but I’ve seen people from the 
neighborhood lose a twenty in the flip of a wrist. I’ve decided to 
anchor the bowl on the window sill and lean over to watch life 
awakening on the street while I wait for my first student. 

It’s not as if the street has been quiet all night. It’s still winter. 
The light is slow in coming, and it was only an hour ago that the 
night people went to bed. These are the day people. The grocer 
across the street is pulling out the crates with produce from the 
Caribbean, while his neighbor at the shoe repair shop rinses the 
sidewalk clean of the excesses spilled last night on that very spot. 
The woman at the dry cleaners just sent her son out to sweep. 
Instead, the boy has gone to the grocer’s and is helping the old guy 
set up the yautias in a box. 

I remember when he first opened up, years ago. He brought 
some vegetable or fruit from everywhere in Latin America and the 
Caribbean, some teas, some special hot sauce or a spice that only 
certain noses would hunger for. That’s how he got each of us, for 
blocks around, to come and shop. With memories. A little contra¬ 
band we could compare from Chile to Trinidad. Oh, yes, my 
grandmother used to make that dish, the same way, yes, there’s 
nothing like it. Wise old man. 

In the Soviet Union that was then, there were people lining up 
for everything, everyone just as hungry as we, with a little money to 
buy from empty shelves. My old grocer would have done well over 
there in those days. He would have figured out what Soviets liked 
to eat, to smell, to remember from their childhood in Minsk, 
Georgia, or Azerbaijan. 

That’s what our new comrade, Sergei the Romanian, taught us 
to do before we left. In his mother’s house, he took us to his little 
room where he packed, guitar, underwear, a sweater, and a large 
paper bag with a jar inside, full of crumpled bills and coins. To this, 
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we added all the money we’d managed to save over the last few 
nights of midnight to dawn gigs. 

We followed Sergei, sticking to his heels, Jorge, Jaime, and me, 
as he led us to an old district buzzing with commerce, cobbles- 
toned and narrow, to the loading door of a factory. Sergei took the 
jar out of his paper bag and emptied it into the leather apron of a 
boy with a nose red from the cold who sniffled, and winked at us as 
he counted the money. We proudly spent our entire collective for¬ 
tune on socks, black and gray men’s socks. 

“This will be a luxury over there, you’ll see. We’ll be able to eat 
and play. Let’s go.” 

In retrospect, my heart beats along the edges of that memory, 
remembering how kind the Romanian was, willing to share every¬ 
thing he had with us, and we, who were so young, accepted his 
kindness without a word. Jumping the train wasn’t easy. We could 
have died, each one of us, but we pulled and grabbed, scrambling 
with the strength one can only have at twenty-one. Frightened and 
elated, we slept all theway across the border, drinking vodka, so we 
wouldn’t have to eat. Jaime laid his head on the paper bag full of 
socks, closed his eyes on his big kid’s face, and kept it safe. 

It wasn’t until we’d gotten there, to the formidable Moscow on 
the edge of Spring, stashed our instruments in a little hotel that 
accepted Jorge’s drum set as col- lateral and got an egg and a piece 
of bread each as part of the bargain, that I realized we’d have to 
work even harder to keep our wits about us, more than we ever had 
before. Jorge caused a scene and threatened the manager with his 
skinny arms, if anything happened to his precious drums. We 
dragged him out of there, swearing revenge in some English and 
German he picked up. 

“Don’t worry,” Sergei told Jorge about the drums. “The place 
where we’ll play tonight has a set of drums, and by tomorrow, we’ll 
have enough to get yours back from the hotel.” 
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“Ha! I’m not worried,” Jorge told him, mostly in Spanish, which 
is what the Roma- nian seemed to know best, although it came out 
sounding like Italian. “The skins broke when we hopped the train; 
anyway, I was gonna play Jaime’s sax and show him how it’s done!” 
On the streets, people were starting to mill around, St. Petersburg 
rising impos- sibly movie-like behind us as we talked. 

“Be my guest,” Jaime told him. “I’ve been thinking of picking up 
the bass, myself.” 

“Do you Chileans ever stop joking?” Sergei cuffed the two of 
them on the head and directed us to a good spot on the sidewalk. 

The sun was breaking through. It was Saturday. Soviet citizens 
heard about a new shipment of meat and were lining up. An old 
woman was selling garlic from her apron. A man had two harmon¬ 
icas to sell. Sergei opened the paper bag and took out two pairs of 
socks. 

A thousand pigeons lifted in flight towards the cupolas and a 
swirl of men and boys approached us. In a matter of minutes, I 
became a broker, along with Jorge and Jaime, for the greatest sock 
sale of the century. People threat- ened to form a circle around 
Sergei, which would have been too obvious for the police, so we 
dispersed, selling here and there, among the garlic and the odd bar 
of soap. People shoved rubles at us, coins, bills. Some spoke what¬ 
ever language they thought we did, or not at all. The socks were 
going fast. The faces of the people became mine, a memory, a 
grandmother’s face, an uncle, and strangely, I thought, would I ever 
go home? Is there home anymore? And why, why on earth did I 
ever think I knew where it was? 

I can still see the path from Red Square to the hotel. The four of 
us walking nimbly away, the paper bag empty. Three of us trying 
to breathe in unison with Sergei, thinking we saw a raincoated 
agent following us as we turned the corner, affecting nonchalance, 
passing newstands, the huge department store named Gump’s, the 
bridge, the Hotel Budapest, and then our small hotel. We had 
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money to eat, I knew, and to sleep in the hotel, but for now we 
were unconcerned, lettingSergei take care of everything. I col¬ 
lapsed on one of the two beds and closed my eyes, listening to 
Sergei telling Jaime and Jorge to get some sleep before the gig we’d 
play. “I heard of an even better place,” he said, “and they have a 
new drum set.” 

“Can’t sleep!” Jorge and Jaime were wound up. “Going to go see 
the tombs of Lenin and Stalin. And a museum. And buy vodka for a 
Russian girl!” 

I sat up, but only half way, laughing at them because none of us 
knew anything about politics, much less Lenin or Stalin. Jorge only 
wanted to go so he could impress women, I knew that. Sergei threw 
a bunch of coins on the bed for them, and waved them on, mut¬ 
tering he couldn’t understand why anybody would want to see 
Stalin, dead or mummified. Untying his shoes and carefully placing 
them under the bed, he called to them: 

“Come back at eleven tonight, and be awake!” 

No sooner had we closed our eyes than we heard a knock on the 
door, and someone rattling, turning the doorknob. 

“The agent! The police!” I whispered. Sergei and I jumped up. 

I can’t believe how absolutely calm the Romanian was back 
then, and by example, so was I. We could have been dragged away, 
jailed, lost, deported, who knows. Who would have known? From 
the safety of my perch above the avenue, that day seems so distant 
but, at times, when I see my neighbors on the prowl for a special 
aguardiente or spices and flavors from home, I wonder. It’s all so 
close. Sergei opened the door, then, to let in a young man, wearing 
a raincoat and a five-day growth on his gaunt face. It was the same 
man I’d seen following us on the street, but I knew then he wasn’t 
an agent, he was one of us. 

He spoke in Russian, I assumed, and Sergei shook his head, 
showing him the empty bag, telling him before his earnest protests 
that we had no more socks to sell, no more, they were gone. The 
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man looked at me and spoke, making gestures, then turned to 
Sergei, his palms up, smiling, his teeth yellow, his eyes brown. 

“He has a date,” I told Sergei. “Tonight, he has a date with a girl 
and he wants socks!” The two of us bent down and looked at the 
man’s ankles, where he pointed, bare and white, stuck in shiny 
black shoes. Sergei looked at me and the man looked at Sergei, at 
me, finally at Sergei again and pointed down at his feet. In a silent 
conversation that perhaps can pass only among men, Sergei pro¬ 
tested that his own socks wouldn’t do, they were worn, dirty, after 
all, but the man needed them. I nodded at Sergei, who went to the 
sink where he took off his black socks and rinsed them out. My 
own would not have done, as they were blue with a black stripe and 
had holes in the heels and toes. I wiggled them at our visitor so we 
could chuckle softly, man to man, while Sergei wrung out his socks 
in the sink. He gave them to the man who thrust bills and coins at 
him, but Sergei pushed him away. 

Greedily I raised my eyebrows and tried to convince Sergei to 
take the money, but he sternly shook his head and told me to lead 
the man to the door. I did as he said and escorted our visitor away 
from the sink while Sergei dried his hands. As I opened the door, 
the man embraced me, whispering his thanks in a husky voice, to 
which I responded as huskily as I could, in my own language. And 
he slipped the money in my hands before I closed the door behind 
him. I didn’t stop him. I heard the man run down the stairs. 

I knew Sergei would be angry, that he wouldn’t want to hear me. 
“But look,” I persisted. We need the money, we can stay longer, 
play another gig, we need to eat.” Sergei sat on the bed and shook 
his head, smiling sadly at me. He seemed old, though I knew him to 
be only a couple of years older than I was. I sat next to him and 
shoved the money in his hands. He let it drop on the floor and tus¬ 
sled my hair. 

My footsteps sound tired to me nowadays, I can imagine what I 
must look like to the young people in the neighborhood. The 
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young Jamaicans, the Dominicans, the Ethiopians sweeping the 
sidewalk in front of their restaurant next to the Colombian coffee 
shop. I place the bowl in the sink and run some water to fill it, 
scrape at the crusted flour with my thumbnail. Even my fingers are 
old now. 

We didn’t get famous in Moscow or in Budapest where we 
stopped weeks later, but we played the best jazz imaginable, the 
best that could be had for the few coins those young people had to 
offer, crowded in the smoky basements, listening intently, tapping 
along with Jorge’s cymbals, their eyes misty or sharp, laughing, or 
talking seriously, girls dancing together, boys flinging arms over 
comradely shoulders, couples sneaking kisses under the shadowy 
stairs. Their applause was thunderous, always, their arms always 
hardy when they embraced us and took us among them to feed us 
breakfast at two in the morning, three, four, before going to work, 
to school. We dragged ourselves across hazy Moscow streets to our 
hotel room to sleep senseless, until eve- ning. 

Through the window of that little hotel room, I saw what hap¬ 
pened. Look, I said to Sergei; it’s the sock man. Sergei shoved me 
aside and drew the curtain across the window, leaving only a 
narrow slit through which we could see. Down below, two burly 
men had grabbed our visitor, had stripped him of his raincoat and 
were searching him with their big paws. He was thin, couldn’t have 
been older than we were. He was shoved into a car, incongruously 
a light blue boxy car that could barely fit the two gorillas who 
grabbed him, or so I thought. I looked at the money on the floor 
and thought of the girl who would be waiting somewhere, maybe 
even at the place where we’d play, that night. I couldn’t look at 
Sergei, but when I did, he was sleeping. 

By nine thirty this morning, my best student will be here, Zor- 
aida, the clarinetist, a Puerto Rican girl from 109th Street who 
hates her name, has thin fingers and big ideas. 
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“Your name will not make you famous anyway; play your scales. 
I tell her. 

“I don’t want to play scales, maestro. I want to play jazz, go on 
the road like you, be famous and change my name to Zed!” She 
plays a riff of her own invention, and I don’t respond, standing by 
the window where I can smile in private. Zoraida plays her scales. 

I went on the road, it’s true, for years, and by the time people in 
small towns knew my name, alone or with a quartet, it had ceased 
to matter. By then, I had the road in my blood, where the music 
coursed, relentless. Time passed, and I went back, to Chile, to the 
many places there were to go back to. That’s how I knew Jaime was 
dead, he and how many thousands of others. I saw the block where 
my grand- mother lived until she died, where we sat, five snot- 
nosed kids eating our toasted flour in the winter mornings. It was 
smaller than I thought, shorter, the street nar- rower and sadder 
than I could ever imagine. None of the guys from back then was 
around anymore, maybe that’s what made it sad. 

Jaime went back to Europe with me once because Jorge left the 
group on a tour of Brazil when he fell in love. We left him in Bahia, 
fat, and happier than we’d ever seen him before. “Give my best to 
Sergei,” he yelled to us as we hopped a train. And Jaime, when we 
parted ways, pressed me to find Sergei again, to tell him all we’d 
learned over the years. “Tell him that I learned to play the bass.” 

But it was years before I found the old street where his family 
lived. Sergei had disappeared, too, had been arrested one day 
during Ceaucescu when he was teaching guitar at a school, never 
heard from again. I cried when I heard this, not for him, because I 
knew he would not be bitter over his own death, but for me, for 
Jaime, for all the people who would never hear them play. I’m not 
so old, really, but if I am, this is why. My footsteps sound heavy to 
me when I walk. 

Sergei and I did go see the tombs of Lenin and Stalin back then, 
looking perhaps for the sock man, hoping to see him free and 
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walking about, maybe to invite him for a drink, to hear us play. 
There were hardly any people in the cavernous hall, their hushed 
voices echoing. I remember my friend’s dark head and his gaunt 
looks, his nervous guitar fingers signaling me ahead, and then we 
saw. Stalin’s remains had been removed because he had been 
denounced by the party just that day. The tombs were closed. 

Sergei stood and read the signs to me, trying to make sense of 
what this meant, this huge indictment, this recognition of change. 
Who knows what will come next, he mused, his eyes blinking fast. 

I admit, with all that I’ve traveled, I don’t understand much of 
the world. I’m not a smart man, just a musician. I have seen great 
things in little towns, and missed revolutions just because I’ve 
missed a train. I’ve lost instruments along the way, and got them 
back again. Once, traveling in Ecuador, I lost all my luggage, but 
got it back when I got to Guayaquil with a suitcase that didn’t 
belong to me, full of oranges from Peru! These are the stories Zor- 
aida and the others like to hear, and the ones about the concerts in 
glittering music halls or under tents in the rain. And I could tell her 
about the clarinet leaning over there, about Sergei’s jar full of coins 
and wrinkled bills, or why I play the bass, but she has no time to 
hear me. 

Today, though, when she leaves, she’ll carry two cases with her. 
One will be a very fine leather case with an antique clarinet inside, 
with a bronze plaque newly engraved with her name. At least, I 
hope she will; she may not want all these memo- ries passed on 
from an old man, but maybe, maybe she will. And she’ll play jazz. 


(1997) 
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Tracks 


I tried to talk to him today. He was walking against the 
wind, against the other runners on the track, keeping 
close to the fence. He had his raincoat on. And shorts. 
Other people talk to him. I thought I could. 

It’s an obsession by now, I have to say. I’m like one of the char¬ 
acters in the Coping column in the Times. I see my life moving 
every day, taking me to the same spot. It would make a very good 
column. I wonder if columnists write about each other. 
“Coping...” Robert Lypsite would say, and then he would write the 
essay on Jimmy Breslin that day. He would place him early in the 
morning, but not too early. Quarter to eight maybe, and he would 
be seen walking in an ill-fitting suit, because it would be ill fitting, 
with a newspaper under his arm towards his coffee shop. 

First he would have him stop at the newsstand, that’s his style. 
He would have him get there, to the windswept corner, and he 
would look like a bulldog, hat pulled down, collar up to his ears. 
The guy at the newsstand would look like a dog, too, grim, another 
kind of dog. A black Lab with those light brown spots under the 
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eyes that gives them an expression. And the newsguy would be lis¬ 
tening to Bartok. Sure, why wouldn’t he. And Breslin would come 
and get his paper, roll it under his arm, fix his collar. He’d know 
what to say. The guy is Indian and Breslin would say something 
about India and the guy would say, “I wouldn’t know, I was born in 
Queens.” Well, maybe Breslin wouldn’t say anything about that. 
He’d talk about the transit strike. Then he’d duck into the coffee 
shop. Inside, more guys looking like dogs. Greasy aprons. Lypsite 
would talk about the aprons and about their big hands. He’d have 
Jimmy know something about each of them—but the column is 
about Breslin, so maybe they would just talk about him. Tease him 
about going in there each day to write up his column. 

It would be like a story within a story ... I don’t know. And then 
I’d read it in the paper, which is where I come in. Breslin would see 
me at the same coffee shop, looking in from out- side, not daring to 
go in. 

I’ve got until 3. Walking around 57th killing time. I could go 
into Coliseum Books or watch the dancers from the sidewalk at 
their dance class on Broadway. Lean on the bar, slowly plie, releve. 
I’d hear them talking as they came out, you’d think they’d talk 
about something, and instead they talk about how they got a part in 
a commercial. On the radio. “Did you hear me? It was for Heinz. I 
was singing back up.” At my job they talk about getting a TV spot, 
laying a track of Jimi Hendrix for a car commercial. I’m not lis¬ 
tening to them anymore, either.I left the park feeling so dissatisfied. 

Everybody talks to the old man, everybody. Even the neophytes 
who’ve barely been running a few days, and it’s not fair. Somehow 
they make room for themselves on the court by the track. They 
come in with running shoes that don’t even have any dust on them, 
wearing too many layers and then they get overheated. They have 
to ask somebody to watch their sweatshirts for them. They ask me, 
as if I didn’t have any runs of my own to do, they think I’m just 
standing there when I’ve built up my very respectable seniority. I 
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won’t discuss how long it’s been with them, however. Because 
seniority at the track is a very subjective thing. It’s not about years, 
it’s about how many seasons you have seen turning. And how 
much you know. So I tried to talk to the old guy, I know he knows 
me. I have earned his respect, he must know my face. 

Once, when I was on my second loop and he was standing by 
the water fountains, I felt brazen, and I nodded. He nodded back. It 
was exhilarating! I made very good time on the next lap, and even 
recorded the laps directly from my watch onto my running cal¬ 
endar. But I remember I was seized by fear later that night. I was at 
the Hall already, we were doing Stephen Albert’s Concerto for 
cello and orchestra, and I was ready for the cymbals in the second 
movement. The fear froze me: what if the old man had nodded to 
me out of habit, out of politeness. He didn’t know me, did he. I 
almost missed my cue. The old man isn’t the only one, but his 
attention means more to me, I guess. He’s like royalty, an ambas¬ 
sador, but I feel I belong there, and I’d just like a little acknowledg¬ 
ment. 

It’s like the United Nations up there, the court where the track 
breaks off on either side of the pump house. It’s the entrance to the 
track on East 85th Street, which means that a lot of tourists and 
Sunday people stop by the water fountains, and then lean against 
the fence, looking at the reservoir. They have no business being 
there, they’re not runners, or walkers, but we let them come. It’s 
just us, a few of us, in the select group. There’s the old man, of 
course, he’s Puerto Rican, and the Jewish guy with the Long Island 
accent who’s about fifty. The young Black woman is new; she 
arrived right before I did, and I thought she was pulling rank when 
I got there, but then she helped me deal with my shin splints, 
taught me to stretch. And the older Chinese guy who plays tennis, 
and then the white guy with the cerebral palsy. That’s Terrence. 
He’s the only one who could say that he’s almost lived there like 
the old guy has. Because Terrence comes every day with his lunch 
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in his backpack^ and runs around the track; just once, his eyes 
focused on a distant point. His right arm is stuck to his chest; his 
left leg limps. He’s seen the seasons, and he has the old guy’s ear. I 
think if one of them weren’t there, there might be room for me, to 
step up. 

Once I came early, we had an early rehearsal that night and I fig¬ 
ured I’d better go home and shower first. A lot of times I wait, 
wander around Broadway until I get down to 57th and by that time 
my sweat is dry, it’s like a fine layer of salt. It shimmers in the stage 
lights. I stare furtively at the others to see if they can smell me, I 
dare them. They never say anything. I don’t want to be part of 
them anymore. That’s what I figured out and that’s why I wanted 
to talk to the old man. 

That day I was stretching my legs by the footbridge, where 
everybody stretches. I like to watch my quads flex and separate 
right above the knee. You can’t get your muscles cut to look like 
that unless you really train. The kids from the private schools come 
to train with their coach. The girls don’t stop there much, their 
teacher takes them to 90th and has them do sprints. It’s the boys 
that hang out and stretch where I do. I’d been stretching there 
since the winter, and then these boys think they can just come and 
take over in spring when it’s warm. I’m the one who’s been there, 
rain or shine, even when it’s snowing. The others know. They don’t 
say anything; either you’re there or you’re not. The school boys 
start to take over, they’re tall, they’re loud. I heard them, all the gar¬ 
bage they talk about—sex, jacking off, farting in class, and in the 
middle of all that they throw in how they’re going to Princeton. It 
was the same when I went to school. I disavowed them. They 
weren’t part of the group, I was. 

When I got back to the benches, the old man was rubbing a 
young woman’s leg where she had a knot. In her calf. How could he 
do that to me? I shouldn’t have been surprised, he does it all the 
time. Terrence told me. We hate that. It’s always the pretty ones, 
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with the pony tails and the fat wedding rings. They get up on the 
bench in their microfiber running shorts and complain they have a 
pulled muscle, a cramp in the calf. They haven’t done anything to 
earn it. Gary, the Long Island guy, says the old man is lucky, he gets 
to rub the calf muscles of the prettiest women in New York. They 
all want to know his story, and he tells them. That he used to run 
the marathon, that he lived for a year in Central Park, right there by 
the track and someone was writing a book about him. That could 
be true; there are enough articles from the papers stuck behind the 
window screens of the pump house, and you can see his picture on 
them, getting older, thinner, more gaunt. Then the real Mayor 
issued a proclamation naming him the mayor of the park. I have a 
fantasy that this is when the women started hopping up on the 
benches, laying their legs on his lap, asking for the healing touch of 
his hands. I don’t know who I hate more. 

There are times when the track gets crowded. Tall guys who run 
with a buddy, side by side, taking up double the space, and when 
it’s muddy from the rain they can push you right into a puddle. 
Some people like to take the middle, thinking they’re so fast; kids 
who want to show off jump in front and run for about thirty feet 
kicking up the dirt and then stop short, wheezing, bent over. There 
are the hard core guys who reek so bad you’ve got to hold your 
breath for half a lap until they pass. We have to show sportsman¬ 
ship, but then people get on the track with baby carriages and dogs 

and bicycles_even roller blades, tearing up the track. There’s a 

sign there on both sides—we have to yell at them. People strolling, 
groups walking off their late lunches, weekend warriors, photogra¬ 
phers, ecologists, it’s ridiculous. 

I hate them all and I’m nobody. Jimmy Breslin would have had 
nothing to say about my life, I’m afraid of coffee shops, of guys who 
work by the dock, and I don’t know anything about sports. But 
maybe Lypsite would do a column on me. 

“Were you in love with the First Violin at the Philharmonic?” 
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“No.” 

“Then, what makes you tragic?” 

No one ever loved me at all. I walk with the rhythm of a column 
in the newspaper. My legs only move the width of each line. My 
future goes as far as the end of the block. If I get brave I sneak by 
the Iridium, get to hear Michel Petrucciani playing piano, seven 
notes for each stubby little finger of his. 

“But,” says Lypsite, “what else could I write about you?” 

Nothing. I am one of too many. I want to be one of few. When I 
get to the court, the half-moon stage of cement where the benches 
sit, I see the others have gotten there before me. It doesn’t matter, I 
can’t forgive the old man. I don’t want to forgive him, because he 
hasn’t done anything to me and I want to have something to be 
angry with him for. Except I’m apprehensive—he was quite old. 
What if he died? 

It’s raining almost, kind of bitter, the first days of a fall that has 
been slow in coming; meanwhile, the fire downtown keeps smol¬ 
dering. It’s been almost a year since I’ve seen the place. I squeeze 
my eyes shut when I round the last curve of the track. I have shin 
splints and a pulled muscle in my hip after not running for so long. 
I tell myself it’s been long enough. There’s been no place for me in 
all this time, I still belong to no other place, especially now. So 
many people have died and I, who knew no one, have nobody to 
mourn. I heard that after a few days, a crazy woman got in a taxi 
and got pretty far into ground zero by convincing a cop that she 
had gotten a call from her husband who was trapped under the 
mall. The firemen made an avenue for her to get through, she kept 
talking to someone on her cell phone. They were going to try to 
find the place, to follow where she told them that her husband was 
still alive. On the news, everything was told as it was happening. 
For a moment I was aware of how gruesome the search was, and 
then it was discovered it was all a hoax. There was no further com- 
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ment, on the news or anywhere. You can’t make a joke of things 
like that. 

I got there ; to the place where the fountains waited for me. Two 
or three tourists, someone had set a dog bowl down, Gary was 
there, holding the leash of a large Lab lapping at the water. He 
never had a dog before. He didn’t recognize me, of course, it had 
been a year, but I acted with dignity. I would have to recover my 
seniority day by day. I would be somebody by the end of the 
season. We were alone. I didn’t see the younger ones. The woman 
used to talk to the old guy in Spanish, I remember that. The tennis 
player was gone. This time I decided not to stretch, and headed 
straight for the other side of the track, the reservoir to my left, the 
smell of moist earth itching at my nose. I held my breath until I saw 
the old guy coming around, raincoat, a cane, his mustache grayer 
and yellower than ever. I greeted him, just like that. 

“Hello,” I said. “I haven’t been back for a while. How’s your 
knee?” When he started talking to me, telling me about his osteo¬ 
arthritis and the new gadget he strapped around the patella to hold 
his knee steady, I was so high I forgot to listen. Other runners 
passed by and envied me. The old man made me real. I was so 
grateful I was about to cry. It wasn’t until his eyes widened under 
the bushy gray brows that I realized he’d said something else. 

“Terrence, you remember him, no?” 

“Terrence, yes. He talked to me all the time.” 

“Oh,” the old man’s eyes softened. “Then, you know. He died. 
Just the other day.” 

“Yes,” I said, and let the tears come. 

It’s been over three weeks. My life is nothing like it used to be. 
I’m about ready to bring my story to the papers except for one 
thing—nobody trusts me anymore. Still, Lypsite could write about 
how I’ve been wronged. After all, it was his column that gave me 
the idea. Since it was just the three of us left, we decided to have a 
memorial for Terrence. The old man asked me to make some flyers 
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we could pass around to everyone and post along the track. When 
people asked, he described Terrence with his backpack and the 
way he held his arm, close to his body when he ran. I told them we 
should have his ashes sprinkled over the track the day of the 
memorial; Terrence would have wanted it that way. Gary located a 
distant relative, went to the City morgue, and prevented Terrence’s 
body from being tossed into Potter’s Field. 

But it was me who got the orchestra to come for the memorial 
to play his favorite by Bartok, Concerto for Viola and Orchestra. I 
invited the 2nd violin to come with me and she helped me set up 
the chairs. I set up the music stand for Yo-Yo Ma. When he spoke, 
the Mayor said he’d never been so moved. I asked myself why we 
let the lives of gentle people go by unnoticed. Terrence was my 
best friend. And I meant everything I did for him, for the only 
family he had left, for the runners at the track. 

Only they wrong me now. They look at me when I come 
around, when I stop to stretch on the footbridge. The prep-school 
boys repeat what they have heard: how did he know so much about 
Terrence? No one ever saw them talking together. Terrence didn’t 
talk to anyone that much. He was a very private guy. 

I don’t care. When I go by my coffee shop in the morning, the 
waitress waves hello. I buy the paper at the corner and I meet the 
2nd violin outside; it’s our place. I pointed out to her the columnist 
from The Post who came to do a feature on me. Next week we’ll go 
to the track and I’ll show him all the landmarks and introduce him 
to some of the regulars. The old man still nods to me now and 
then. He doesn’t nod to just anyone. I carry Terrence’s backpack 
when I run. 


(2003) 
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2000- The year began with the opening of a red tin, 
tightly sealed with its golden lid. I dropped a fingerful of 
leaves in the small Japanese teapot when the water 
boiled, then stood beside it for a moment to catch the 
first rising of steamy aroma before covering the pot. 

1992- Before I could sit down to write I had to organize all our 
dishes. I moved the cups from one cabinet to the other, all the 
pretty ones together. My lover cannot appreciate my logic. And she 
prefers coffee. 

1987- But I remember she never cared what her cup looked like, 
a yellow mug or a blue one, or the small cup with the apples. This 
year, she asked for her favorite. 

1960- In downtown Santiago, the cafe Paula was my palace. My 
mother took me there on special occasions to have a slice of cake 
with chantilly cream. When I went back thirty years later, it was 
only a modest coffee shop. One has to be eight years old to see the 
palace. 
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1957- Every time there was an earth tremor, we ran to stand 
under the half-open doorway for protection. Only the cement wall 
outside developed a thin crack after many, many years. On the 
shelf, the two pretty teacups shook and clinked, but never fell 
down. 

1959- At my grandmother’s house, she drank mate in a round 
cup made just for mate, round like a calabash. She put sugar in it, 
that she toasted on the coal fire, and she sipped it from a silver 
straw. 

1958- 1 must have been very little when I got my own mate cup, 
and a silver sip- ping straw from Argentina. The sipper is the length 
of a pencil, with a perforated ball at one end. You sip the tea when 
it’s hot, making satisfying pulls with your lips. 

2001- There’s something of the witch in me, in winter. 

1999- Before our kitchen was blue it had no color. I made tea 
and smelled my lover’s neck as she bent over her cup. Her hair fell 
back again, heavy with gloss. 

1986- San Francisco was so cold the first time we went there. I 
look at the small white pot with pale blue hydrangea that we 
bought; it has matching cups. Two round, two cylindrical. Our 
friend, Pauline, explained that the taller cups are given to the men, 
so they will not burn their fingers. 

1998- I realized that I hadn’t had tea in ages. My favorite cup 
this year is Japa- nese. It reads, “if you fall down seven times, you 
get up eight times.” 

1998- Last year I had strayed. Tins of tea sat like soldiers in the 
back reaches of the cabinets while I flirted with coffee. 

1981- With the blue ink from my fountain pen I want to write an 
incantation; with this brew I’ll make a wish. 

1978- In the middle of a snow storm there’s a coffee shop that’s 
open. Somewhere my old girlfriend is calling her new girlfriend. 
Everything clinks and clatters inside the coffee shop. The waitress 
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brings me tea in a chipped cup and the water is very, very hot. The 
windows of the shop steam up against the snow. 

1997- Venturing into jasmine tea my tongue resists the flavor. I 
will try again another year. 

1990- Once, my mother gave me a box of gun powder tea. It is 
green tea, the leaves rolled up tightly into pellets. The tiny balls 
unfurl in the pot. My mother tells me I have not changed. 

1995- Mango tea comes in a rectangular red tin. Spice and 
vanilla tea come in oval tins, painted black, with pink flowers. 
Green tea must be served as soon one brings the water to the pot. 
And I have lychee, persimmon, and passion fruit. Too many vari¬ 
eties, like my unfinished stories. 

1993- The year my son came to visit I remembered he didn’t 
drink anything hot. Not even coffee. But when he was a child he 
liked herbal tea with honey, and he asked me for that again. I saw 
that what we shared was not what I expected. 

1975- I’m looking for someone to read my fortune. 

1996- Milyoung came to visit us one day, and she brought us 
Korean corn and barley tea. We all had some after dinner, it is good 
for the digestion. I made it in the old blue earthenware pot. 

1988- When our cat is sick, she wakes up with sticky stuff 
around her eyelids. I use a teabag to make a strong cup and put it 
aside. When it cools I hold Cleo wrapped in a towel, and I wash her 
eyes with tea and a cotton ball. Cleo walks away shaking her fur, 
trying to be dignified. 

1997- My cousin comes from Chile to see us in New York. We 
talk for days; nights, too. She shows me the way my mother taught 
her mother to make tea 45 years ago. My mother says she never 
made tea like that. 

1994- My mother and I are happy shopping in Chinatown. I’ve 
bought the most delicious Oolong. 

1978- It was a white mug, smooth glaze inside and out. A teddy 
bear with a red ribbon sits inside it. My son is four and he likes to 
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drink cool Pelican tea with honey from his cup, squealing with 
delight when he sees the bear’s head above the liquid. Should I 
have gotten him the cup? One day he drowns candy gummy bears 
in the tea. 

1957- When I was five I knew that one must not slurp tea from 
the spoon or from the cup. I’m amazed when I see our visitor do it, 
an important guest. My mother looks at me. I know I should not 
laugh, but I smile. 

1957- The other rule is that even when drinking hot te con 
leche, I must not ask for it to be poured in the saucer for me, to 
cool. Grandmother does it for me anyway. My mother knows I’m 
spoiled. 

1962- Only when the water boils can the tea be prepared. I wait, 
impatient. If I pour it into the pot before it boils, it will be foamy in 
the cup. I try it anyway. It’s an experiment. There’s a tiny bubble 
remaining in the amber whirlpool, and I remove it. I carry it slowly, 
in the very best cup. My mother looks at me. How did she know? 

1960- Te. Un te. ^que te sirvo? Un te no mas. Inflections vary. 
Grandfather died. My mother wears black. She still makes the tea. 

1961- ^Un tesito? A little tea, a diminutive tea. That means 
affection. A friend who visits. It could be you have a cold. It could 
be there’s not much time for a long tea. 

1963- Ven a tomar el te. That means “onces,” the meal we have 
at five. El te means bread, too, and blackberry jam, quince pre¬ 
serves, pastry or ham and cheese and avocado. When there’s no 
money for any of this, life is the same. There’s tea. 

1964- But if you say ven a tomar te, that means any tea, at any 
time. Just come and visit, and you might not even drink tea that 
day, you’ll have charquican. Chil- eans speak in riddles. 

1979- Summer in Connecticut. After the beach my roommate 
and I bought a blue pot. Handmade pottery, round, perfect shape, 
thin spigot that doesn’t drip out- side the cup. The blue glaze has a 
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little green in it, and a touch of brown. When I close my eyes I see 
the ocean. 

1983- She invites me to have sushi in New York, my first time. I 
enjoyed the dishes just as much as the food. I traced the plum blos¬ 
soms on the tea cup over and over with my fingers, wanting to 
memorize their simplicity. My new love watches me, 
bemused. 

1984- When I moved that year, I gave my roommate $7.50 for 
her share of the blue pot, so I could take it with me to New York. 
When I close my eyes I see I am still young. 

1959- 1 carry the perfect cup of tea for my mother, teaspoon in 
the saucer, no little fountains spilling over. I walk slowly over the 
red tiles. 

1983- My lover takes me home to meet her mother. Her tea 
steeps in a covered white mug with a blue dragon, and she offers 
me half her orange. 

1967- It’s the immigrant 60s, the winter is seven months long. A 
boy brought my mother a cup of tea at an ice cream parlor in Con¬ 
necticut, no one spoke Spanish except us. The cup was two inches 
thick with a red stripe around it, the edge was chipped, the water 
was cold, the tea bag floated yellow, still half dry. I put a dime in the 
juke-box and listened to The Supremes. 

1956- One was pale pink, with raised black and golden designs 
of a dragon around the cup and the saucer. The other cup had 
chrysanthemums, red and yellow on a black background. The por¬ 
celain was so thin, I could almost see through it. They were a 
present to my mother from tio Julio, who also loved beautiful 
things. 

1984- When I moved to New York, I walked into a shop on 
Canal Street; it was better than Tiffany’s. You can sample the most 
fragrant teas in diminutive terra cotta cups, and choose the one that 
will bring the ritual back again, all the aroma, the flavor, the perfect 
color. 
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2002- And one day I remembered the blue tin with the gold fish 
and golden edges at the back of the cabinet. I’m looking for a way 
not to forget. 

1965- The red tiles have been waxed and buffed until they shine. 
I walk on them with my white summer shoes, being careful not to 
spill the orange Pekoe in the cup. 

2002- The fountain pen I love leaks and stains my fingers. 
Writing this story, I had to change some of the dates. 

(2005) 
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This is What we Say 


We say that all immigrants have something in common, 
no matter from what part of the world they come, how 
they arrive, or whether they’re going to return. We say 
it’s the sweetness of nostalgia that kills them first, then 
the bitter taste left in their hearts; that at a certain 
moment they will be thinking about something else and 
suddenly a crazy memory comes over them, like an 
aroma, disembodied notes from a song, or the terrible 
yearning to touch someone’s hair, to drink the crystalline 
water from a spring that only they know; to bite into a 
nispero, or a chirimoya, and perhaps they’re dying for a 
marraqueta loaf, or rescoldo bread from Avenida Matta 
at midnight, that they buy from the man who heats them 
up with a candle and sells them from an unbelievable 
receptacle he has rigged up on top of a broom handle. A 
moment to gaze at the mountains, at the sea, at a piece of 
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sky or of some hill that rolls endlessly in a thousand 
greens that only they know, and that bring a very pure 
fragrance that one can only catch standing there, turning 
just so and they believe they have smelled that fresh 
smell once when they were children but can’t remember 
exactly where, or when. But there they are, the flavor, the 
voices, eyes just like theirs, the mosaic tiles at school, and 
the cracks in the sidewalk that cause an ache inside, hurt 
so much that one has to touch that sidewalk, one has to 
stretch out a hand to touch it in order not to faint, 
because it will never be theirs, never, never again, and 
after all, all that no longer matters; what good are memo¬ 
ries like this in the face of each death, of each life, each 
death, each life. 

At times, what remains is the relief of knowing ourselves under¬ 
stood, of laughing, crying, sharing the same ache among many, and 
for each of us to tell what we miss most in the world. They are such 
simple things that one cannot help but wonder how, in these 
moments, the spirit rises and the person revives, comes back to life, 
gathers her memories and keeps going. And they are also incredible 
moments when one can feel the spirit of people who should be 
dead, dead because of so many things, because of torture, long 
years in prisons, orders to face a firing squad and harrowing 
escapes across some frontier, and then, the back-braking work 
without respite in the new land, of job after job, small humiliations 
that pile up over the years until there’s no reason left to live, to 
breathe; because of being forgotten by those back home and the 
lack of hope that sometimes one trades for the simplest things such 
as a few words one hasn’t heard in twenty years, for an old Con- 
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dorito comic book that one glimpses on a bus, folded, stuffed in the 
pocket of somebody’s jacket, or perhaps a small bag of dried mush¬ 
rooms from one’s own forest, a letter, for these simple things. 

One day I found myself in a land where I had been for so long, 
the soil had a rightful claim to my bones. Thirty-five years, yet I 
often walk around this new country being the adolescent girl who 
first arrived here. Immigrants live in two different times. We can 
neither remain, nor ever go back. The truth is, I am an odd kind of 
immigrant, or maybe a very common one and that’s what makes 
me odd for thinking it. The truth is, I am a very common immi¬ 
grant. I find myself writing about memory and pondring... how apt 
the phrase to find oneself can be, because one does awaken won¬ 
dering where one is, suddenly to find yourself engaged in the 
activity of daydreaming, of woolgathering, that seems more real 
against that other one, of living. 

Immigrants, though we carry the unanswerable yearning of 
modem existence, are not the biggest puzzle. It is the children of 
immigrants the ones who will grow up to live their lives in search of 
a way to save their parents, when there is no way to live your life 
and theirs. Think of it: our parents went off in search of a better life 
for their sake or ours, sacrificed everything they knew for a chance 
at happiness; stepped off into an abyss, gave up their home for a 
land where they would always be strangers, and when they are old 
and they contemplate death, at last they are vindicated by our grati¬ 
tude. But we are left alone, dangling between the past and the 
future. We are condemned to the now, to this day, here, where the 
land is barren, where no one knows you after all. We are the puzzle. 
We know there could have been another timeline on another plane 
— only we can never go back to the place where now we are the 
strange ones. And we can never heal the rift. I thought I’d escaped 
this fate simply because I was myself an immigrant at 14, but we 
never escape. 
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But if we turn around once more to look at the place where 
we’re standing, the children of immigrants, the grandchildren, and 
the relatives of those who are not so far away, those who can go and 
come back; common knowledge among those who have not suf¬ 
fered so much nor have lost anyone and can create a happy world, a 
feeling of life that gathers and blossoms jubilant once more— then 
we have this odd country. This is how the neighborhoods are 
established, the markets that sell fruit from remote places, the 
dances, the songs, the restaurants, the sidewalk celebrations during 
World Cup, the community centers, the unheard-of rebellions 
against the adoptive government, for all those things, for big things, 
the name of a stadium, a permit for a parade with flags and music, a 
bodega where they sell tasty things three times the price, a concert 
in the park, a bright mural on the corner painted by a young man 
from the Barrio named Willy “el nino” Ramirez, of a beach with 
palm trees unfurled that Willy has never seen. 


( 2006 ) 



